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LATIN SIGHT READING 


SECOND YEAR 


Cloth, 12 mo., 196 pages, Price, 30 cents, 


This newly published book solves the sight reading 
problem for the second year. It is especially adapted to 
meet the recommendations of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board and the New York State Education De- 
partment. It contains in text form only, without notes 
or vocabulary, 78 pages from Caesar’s Civil War, 
presenting the most interesting and important portions, ry 
together with 25 complete Lives of Nepos, covering 118 unsell Charts 
pages, making 196 pages in all, or more than four times as 
much as Books Three and Four of the Gallic War. 











We invite your attention to the new Color Charts which have 
just been issued by Professor Munsell. These consist of Chart A 


: ; and Chart B, which are the first plates of his “ Atlas of the Color 
Other Books For Sight Reading acti. *. Wi aes al keene, 


Rasop's Stents sows AMeenOeO 5 7 ee Materials for the Munsell Color System 


Kirtland’s Selections from the Correspondence 
of Cicero eo ee The only system using colors tested and 


. ] d b e 
Franklin and Greene’s Selections from Latin efance 7 
MUNSELL CRAYONS MUNSELL ENAMEL CARDS 


Prose Authors for Sight Reading . . $0.40 MUNSELL WATER COLORS IN BOXES 
MUNSKLL COLOR SPHERES AND SETS OF SMALL 
COLORED BALLS 








Send for Complete Catalogue of Latin Textbooks. | 


| WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & (CO. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 84 ‘cdlihnenes teauh OU Mass. 


Chi SOLE MANUPACTURERS OF SUPPLIES FOR MUNSBLL 
cago COLOR SYSTEN 








New York Cincinnati 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled ia his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO,OHIO 





THE WHITEHOUSE WRITING BOOKS 


By W. A. WHITEHOUSE, There are eight numbers; price, 72 
Supervisor of Writing, cts. per doz. 





PROSPECTUS AND MANUAL 


This booklet makes the teacher’s work | Somerville, Mass. 
AS Y Mrs. Ella Flagg Young says that legi- 

_ Sasy- Taught by the natural movement irs ‘ Se 8 
snishdtisient ; bility and speed should be the only 
Gives detailed directions for the year’s i criteria in judginga pupil's handwriting. 
work of each grade. | Principles easily acquired and taught. 
Legibility and speed result when the 


Adjustable copy slips give twice the 
Whitehouse Series is used 


usual amount of material. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Printed in large, clear type. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


“HERO FOLK OF ANCIENT 
AIN 


BY SARA E. WILTSE, 
Price, 45 cents, 
Three stories of old England that chil- 
dren have always delighted in, Jack the 
Giant Killer, Jack and the Beanstalk, and 


Tom Thumb are here told again. The edi- 


tor takes a new view point, emphasizing 
leyalty, reverence, and kindness to one’s 
neighbors, so although there is in the book 
all the charm of giant tales and magic arts 
the stories are told with a higher purpose 
than usual. The language used is the 
simple one handed down from the Arglo-Sax- 
ons. Theillustrations are harmonious with 

setting of the stories, representing care- 
ully the arms, dress, and domestic architec- 
ture of the times of Arthur and Alfred. 








Ginn and Company | 


= PUBLISHERS j 
=:4] 29 Beacon Street, Boston 

















THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Norma! School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 











ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new book on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 


SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 
RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


70 pages, size 7 x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 
113 University Place, New York 
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AS TO THE TEACHING 
OF SPELLING 


PELLING is seldom really taught. What has 
passed as teaching is no more than festing. 
Teachers haye been satisfied to place a list of words 
in the pupil’s hands and to test him on his ability to 
hold them in mind by ‘‘a dead lift of memory.”’ 


Out of the fruitlessness of such methods has come 
the tendency to abandon all spelling lessons. Yet 
as long as a language is written, the words must be 
spelled; and they cannot be correctly spelled with- 
out conscious attention to the letters. 


That spelling may be really taught so as to give the 
pupil a mastery of words is shown in the New-World 
Spellers. The authors have here provided for each 
grade a series of practical lessons which lead the 
pupil to acquire the spelling habit—the habit of 
scrutinizing words in a way to make them his per- 
manent possession. The method compasses in- 
finitely more than a testing on the words given in 
the Speller. It develops a habit of accurate obser- 
vation that will enable the pupil to spell any words 
he needs to use. It teaches him how fo spell. 
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THE FIGHT FOR THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


BY GLEN EDWARDS; 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


The answer of Congress to the requests of the 
united educational interests of the United States, 
that an additional $75,000 be given to enlarge 
and increase the efficiency -of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, was an appropriation of $7,600. The 
steps preceding this singular action are both in- 


teresting and important. The Congressional 
Record for January 7% and 16. of this year 
contains full reports of the debates in the 


House of: Representatives on the proposition to 
employ a force of field specialists in the Bureau 
of Education. 

Early in ‘1910 a plan was formulated along 
dines projected by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion whereby his office was to be strengthened 
and enlarged, the only purpose being to provide 
equipment and means with which to meet con- 
stantly increasing demands and opportunities for 
service. The plan was brought to the attention 
of a majority of the 500,000 school teachers 
through the medium of educational papers and of 
national and state educational organizations. It 
was submitted directly for consideration, sugges- 
tion and approval to 20,000 schoolmen and others 
interested in public and private instruction. Both 
methods were adopted to ascertain the consensus 
of opinion of those most directly interested. 
Among this army of over half a million one 
group condemned it on the ground that it was 
clearly an effort to weaken state control in edu- 
cational matters. Another group opposed it be- 
cause it did not go far enough. These insisted 
upon a Department of Education equal in rank 
and power with that of Agriculture. In one lot 
of 3,000 replies examined there were found four 
of the first group and seven of the second. Be- 
sides these there were about one hundred letters 
which, while they commended the plan, offered 
rather sarcastic suggestions as to the best means 
of persuading Congress to appropriate the nec- 
essary funds. Some of the writers evidently 
spoke out of a large experience. Excepting 
these different groups the educational organiza- 
tions, national and state, the schoolmen and 
friends of education generally were enthusiastic 
in their endorsement and encouragement. They 
seemed to feel that here at last was a scheme 
which promised a Federal agency adequate to 
meet a need in education without at the same 
time exercising any control whatever over local 
authority. On this basis they repeatedly urged 
their Representatives, Senators and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant the money needed. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Elmer E. Brown included in 
his estimates items aggregating $75,000 for the 
‘salaries, clerical aid, and traveling expenses of 





ten field specialists. He proposed to employ 
them in the following fields of school work: 

The construction of school buildings. 

School administration. 

Accounting and statistics. 

Industrial education (evening, trade and con- 
tinuation schools.) 

Education for housekeeping. 

School hygiene. 

Rural schools. 

Agricultural and mechanical colleges. 

Commercial education. 

The wider uses of ‘the school plant. 

These were approved by the Secretary of. the 
Interior, by the Cabinet and by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and were transmitted by him with- 
out change to the sub-committee of the house in 
charge of the legislative, administrative and ju- 
dicial expenses. After a careful hearing, the 
committee decided to report favorably on the 
whole budget; but the chairman of the house 
committee on appropriations decided otherwise 
and instructed the sub-committee to report in 
favor of only two of the specialists; one in school 
hygiene and one in rural education. 

In this modified form the estimates were re- 
ported in the house which was in committee of 
the whole house on the state of the union. The 
clerk read: 

Bureau of Education: Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, $5,000; chief clerk, $2,000; specialist in 
higher education, specialist in school hygiene, 
specialist in rural education, at $3,000 each; 
etc., etc., in all, $72,800. 

The Honorable Herbert 
York, the Honorable Albert Douglas of Ohio, 
the Honorable Charles Randolph Thomas of 
North Carolina, the Honorable George William 
Norris of Nebraska and the Honorable William 
A. Cullop of Indiana were most actively in favor 
of granting the amounts as they appeared in the 
original form. Mr. Parsons’ speech, especially, 
gives an able and detailed exposition of the press- 
ing need of a stronger office of education. 

On the other hand the Honorable James R. 
Mann reserved the point of order on the whole 
paragraph, while the, Honorable Robert Bruce 
Macon, who was inclined to be more lenient, re- 
served the point of order only on the two addi- 
tional specialists. In the following extracts ap- 
pear what seem to be the main arguments of 
those opposed: 

1. It is an attempt to violate the rights of the 
states. ‘ 

2. The Organic Act limits the functions of the 
bureau to the collection and diffusion of statistics. 


Parsons of New 
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3. The National Education Association was 
created by the Congress. The association 
promised not to involve the government in any 
expense. It now wishes to foist its duties on the 


government. Certain professors also are anx-. 


ious to sell ‘their work to the government. 

4, These people wish to “sneak in” or “slip 
in” an office in the United States government. 

5. This is an “entering wedge” that will drain 
the treasury of millions, 

6. The commissioner of education is trying 
to create public sentiment in favor of his office. 

7. The commissioner, since it was proved that 
he was not trying to do this, evidently is not in 
favor of the plan. 

8. The Bureau of Education, having nothing 
to do, started raising reindeer in Alaska. 

These statements were made by _representa- 
tives who hold pre-eminent positions among a 
large body of distinguished men. They are re- 
puted to be fully informed in a wide range of sub- 
jects. Obviously, however, they are not alive to 
the needs and conditions of public instruction. 
They do not understand, and therefore are out 
of sympathy with, the aims and purposes of 
schoolmen. They do not have the faintest com- 
prehension of the character of the education 
work which must be done by the nation if it is to 
be done at all. Otherwise, they certainly would 
not have stultified themselves before 500,000 
teachers by such obviously stupid assertions, nor 
would they have belittled themselves in the eyes 
of educators by resorting to the abuse of a wise 
parliamentary check against unwarranted expen- 
diture of public money. The following para- 
graphs give the facts with regard to the bureau 
and show ultimately the means adopted for de- 
feating its most recent plans. 

First, the alleged danger of federal control as 
related to states rights. 

When the measure for the creation of an inde- 
pendent bureau of education was before the 
House in 1867, General James A. Garfield, then a 
representative from Ohio, said: “The genius of 
our government does not allow us to establish a 
compulsory system of education as is done in 
some of the countries of Europe. Whether it 
has the right of compulsory control or not, we 
propose none in this bill.” The law of 1868 still 
further provided against “control” by reducing 
the office to a subordinate position in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It was in full accord with 
the spirit and letter of this law which does not 
authorize the bureau to exercise any control 
whatsoever and does not even enable it to com- 
pel the giving of statistical information, that the 
present plan was formulated and proposed. 

Second, the fact that there is no adequate work 
for the bureau. 

In 1867 there were available at Washington 
fairly complete statistics of education work in 
seventeen states. Nothing was known of the 
other nineteen. The national government had 
given 53,000,000 acres of the public domain to 
fourteen states for school purposes, and nothing 
was known of the use which had been made of 
this vast territory—an empire larger than two 
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such states as Ohio. The first duties imposed 
upon the new office were to determine the condi- 
tion and progress of education throughout the 
country and to present to Congress at the end of 
a year a statement “of the several grants of land 
made by Congress to promote education and the 
manner in which these several trusts have been 
managed, ‘the amounts of funds arising there- 


from and the annual proceeds of the same, as far 


as the same can be determined.” This was the 
tale of bricks expected of an organization with- 
out authority-to demand data and consisting 
of the commissioner of education and three clerks 
quartered in three small rooms and supplied with 
$12,000 for salaries and expenses for two years. 
At the end of the first year the Congress dropped 
the chief clerk, provided for only clerks of the 
lowest grade, reduced the salary of the commis- 
sioner from $4,000 to $3,000 and quartered the 
office in two dingy rooms of a rented building. 

In a letter written to Dr. Harris in 1901, Gen- 
eral John Eaton speaks at length of the difficul- 
ties which Dr. Barnard, the first commissioner, 
encountered in securing quarters for his office 
and funds with which to print reports. Of his 
own experiences for sixteen years as commis- 
sioner, General Eaton had the following to say 
before the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association at its meeting 
in 1889 in Washington:— 

“And let me say here that all this work is em- 
barrassed not merely for lack of money to pub- 
lish but to pay services. Why should these men 
sacrifice their time and endeavor for our benefit 
and that of the country while there is so much 
money for everything else? When I first went 
into that office we had two rooms and then we 
were driven out of that building into another and 
another and back to where the office is at present 
and then not allowed all of that small building. 
Go there to-day and see how the museum is 
crowded out of place, the books of the library 
have to be put in rooms where work is going on 
all the time. It has been said that there is not 
interest enough in education in the United States 
to furnish that office a proper home, a proper 
working place and proper means.” 

In his recommendations for the fiscal year, 
1910, Dr. Brown says :— 

“Exclusive of provision for the education of 
the natives of Alaska, the appropriations for the 
Bureau of Education are less in amount than 
they were in 1881 and 1882. Aside from the 
Alaska school service the net increase in the 
staff of the office, counting employees of every 
grade within the past ten years, has been two 
copyists at a salary of $900 each per year. In 
the meantime the reasonable demands on the 
bureau, within the scope of its statutory func- 
tions, have increased with the great expansion 
of educational activities in all of our states and 
territories.” 

So much for the assertion that the bureau 
never had anything to do. The matter of fact 
is that a penny-wise Congress has made it impos- 
sible for the office to do more than a fraction of 
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the work on hand at any time during the fifty 
years since its establishment. 

In 1884 the Congress passed an act providing 
a civil government for Alaska. The secretary 
of the interior was instructed to make needful 
and proper provision for the education of the 
children of school age in the Territory of Alaska, 
and for this purpose the sum of $25,000 was set 
aside. A year later the secretary instructed the 
commissioner of education to undertake the 
work. In 1905 the governor of the District ‘of 
Alaska was made ex-officio superintendent of 
public instruction and was directed to make an 
annual report of the condition of the schools in 
his district to the secretary of the interior. Sec- 
tion seven of the same act provided further that 
the education of the Esquimaux and Indians 
should remain under the direction and control of 
the secretary of the interior. In 1907 Congress 
directed that the expenditure of money appro- 
priated for school purposes in Alaska should be 
under the supervision and direction of the com- 
missioner of education subject to the approval of 
the secretary of the department of the interior. 
This work then was not sought after by the 
Bureau of Education, but was imposed upon an 
over-worked force poorly furnished with the 
means and equipment needed for the work which 
it was already supposed to do under the terms of 
the organic act. 

Third, this is work which should be done by 
the National Education Association. 

The organization known as the National Edu- 
cation Association was “created” by school men 
themselves in 1857, was incorporated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1886 and again in 1907 under 
its present charter and name. The object was to 
“advance the dignity, responsibility, and useful- 
ness” of the teaching profession and to develop 
educational science by “distributing among all 
the accumulated experiences of all.” It is mani- 
festly absurd to suppose that an organization of 
this kind could undertake to cover the whole 
field of educational investigation and _ research. 
It is also just as absurd to accuse an association 
of this character of trying to foist upon the gov- 
ernment even the least of its duties or of attempt- 
ing to “sneak in” or “slip in” an office under the 
federal government. When a committee 
of its -most prominent members pre- 
sented a _ bill in the House’ through 
General Garfield for the creation of an 
independent office of education, they hoped 
thereby to magnify the vocation of teaching in 
the eyes of the people, and more important still, 
to set in motion the only adequate machinery 
“for distributing among all the accumulated ex- 
periences of all.” State governments cannot do 
it without serious duplication of time, service, 
and expense. Private organizations cannot do it, 
nor ought they to be expected or permitted to do 
it, for they lack the necessary sanction of the peo- 
ple. 

Fourth, the present bureau is accomplishing 
nothing real. 
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It is well known among school men to-day- 
that things have been happening since Dr. Browm 
took charge of the bureau. The offices have 
been moved to more commodious quarters, the 
jumble of books, pamphlets, manuscripts, and 
catalogs has been transformed into an orderly 
and accessible collection of important educational 
information; valuable bulletins have been and 
are being prepared and distributed; and the force 
itself has been brought into vital personal rela- 
tions with educational leaders and measures. It 
was to be expected then that Dr. Brown would 
concur in a measure which agreed fully with his. 
own plans for a larger and stronger and more 
useful bureau. This he did when he included in 
his estimates for 1912 the items enumerated 
above. To insinuate on the floor of the House 
that Dr. Brown had been carrying on a propa- 
ganda in the interests of his office, and that there- 
fore his request for more funds should be re- 
fused, was bad enough; but to offer as an argu- 
ment against the same thing, after the above in- 
sinuation had been refuted, that because he had 
not carried on such a propaganda, he therefore 
could not be very much in favor of his own esti- 
mates, was legislative acumen and fair dealing 
worthy of legendary Central American politi- 
cians. For doing as he did there were prece- 
dents enough both in his own office and in other 
departments of the government. Agriculture 
has grown from an office spending thousands to 
a great department spending: millions in just that 
way. His action was not an attempt to over-ride 
the peculiar functions of the states in matters of 
education; nor was it an entering wedge for the 
spoliation of the national treasury. The wedge 
has been there since 1867, and for twenty-five 
years past has remained stationary. 

Now, as to the present state of affairs. In 
no other department of national activity has ad- 
vance been so slow and difficult as in that which 
is represented by the Bureau of Education. It 
first had to win the confidence and co-operation 
of school men. This it has done after no little 
misunderstanding and vexation. It has tried 
year after year for nearly fifty years to win the 
favor of an unsympathetic Congress, This it 
has failed absolutely to do. 

In the present instance the bureau not only 
failed to gain anything, but actually lost through 
the action of Mr. Mann a part of that which it al- 
ready had. When the office was moved to its. 
present quarters in the old Post-Office building, 
the usual appropriation of $4,000 for rent was no 
longer needed, It happened that Commissioner 
Brown had asked for substantial increases in his 
estimates for that year. Congress merely shifted 
the rent money, and so provided $3,000 for the 
salary of a specialist in higher education and. 
$1,000 for an additional clerk without adding 
anything to the aggregate appropriations of the 
former fiscal year. Upon raising the point of 
order, Mr. Mann very carefully included the spe- 
cialist in higher education with the rest, so that: 
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Dr. Brown lost what little advantage he had 
gained the year before in saving a part of the 
Trent money for constructive work. 

After the chair had sustained the point of 
order several attempts were made to save the day 
for the bureau. Mr. Parsons proposed in lieu 
of the original estimates to provide $50,000 for 
the salaries of experts and for the investigation 
of educational problems. His speech in defence 
of this amendment ought to be read by every 
school man in the country. Mr. Mann once 
more made the point of order, and the chair sus- 
tained it. Mr. Norris of Nebraska then offered 
an amendment of appropriating $9,000, which 
Mr. Douglas of Ohio amended to $20,000, for 
investigation, but not for salaries. Mr. Mann 
again made the point of order. He based his 
-action this time on the ground, first, that the 
phrase which appears in the organic act “to dif- 
fuse such information” refers specifically to “‘sta- 
tistics and facts,” and secondly, that school hy- 
iene does not “refer to education at all,” but 
only to “the management and construction of 
school buildings and the ventilation of school- 
tooms.” Mr. Norris’s amendment was _ finally 
passed, thirty-two voting for it and twenty-six 


against. 


A few weeks ago one of the most stupendous 
engines of war ever built by civilized man slid 
over the ways and into the water at Norfolk, Va. 
She will carry in her main battery twelve twelve- 
inch guns, valued at $720,000; or more than 
enough to pay the salaries of the entire force 
now employed in the Bureau of Education for 
twelve years. She will carry twenty-one five- 
inch guns valued at $193,200; or more than 
enough to employ a force of ten field specialists 
in education for six years. She will cost the 
nation $9,000,000 in repairs and maintenance in 
‘twenty years; or nearly three and one-half times 
as much as the bureau has cost the government 
under the terms of the organic act in more than 
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forty years. At the end of twenty years she will 
have depreciated in value 100 per cent., and will 
have cost the nation to build and support in time 
of peace not less than $20,000,000; or nearly four 
and one-half times as much as the work of the 
bureau, including the Alaska service, has cost 
in more than four decades. Have we anything 
to show what this war vessel really means? 
In the filthy mud of a foreign port lies her proto- 
type, a grisly, forsaken memorial to wicked sacri- 
fices of human life, misuse of man’s most heroic 
qualities, wounds, greed, starvation, disease, suf- 
fering, sorrow, grief, and the widows and the 
orphans of civilized nations. This is what it all 
means in the last analysis. As these facts drive 
their way to our hearts, is it a pleasant thing to 
learn that while the whole country is alive to the 
need of a fuller knowledge concerning facts of 
human life and happiness, there are men who re- 
fuse $75,000 to the Bureau of Education, and 
permit themselves a few days later to grace, with 
pomp and ceremony, the launching of an $11,000,- 
000 battleship? It is the business of Education, 
as represented by her army of more than 500,000 
servants, to set these things right. She should 
learn of Agriculture, of Commerce, and of Labor. 
Her three sisters know how to get the funds and 
the equipment to do their necessary and splendid 
work. They possess the wizardry that charms 
the self-styled watch dogs of the treasury, and 
the result shows in better farms, finer cattle, 
safer mines, better transportation, and a 
wealthier nation. Let Education then sit at their 
feet and learn that she will come to her own not 
merely because it is good or just or right, but 
only when and because. she has acquired the 
power to compel. 





The joint committee of the House and Senate which has under 
consideration the estimates for the Bureau of Education reinstated 
the salary of the specialist in higher education and added $6,‘ 00 for 
salaries of specialists and expenses of investigations in rural schools, 
school hygiene and industrial education and $1,600 for the salary of 
an additional clerk, a total increase of $7,600 over last year’s budget. 
This is eight and a half times larger in amount than the aggregate of 
the increases allowed in the former ten years. 
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A real democracy must see that the chance for an elementary education is open 


‘to every man and woman. This is the first essential. But it is also essential that 


there should be the amplest opportunity for every kind of higher education. The edu- 
cation of the mass, while the most important problem in democratic education, is in no 
way or shape by and of itself sufficient. Democracy comes short of what it should be 
just to the extent that it fails to provide for the exceptional individual the highest kind 
of exceptional training, for democracy as a permanent world force must mean not 
only the raising of the general level, but also the raising of the standards of excellence 
to which only exceptional individuals can attain. The tableland must be raised, but 
the high peaks must not be leveled down; on the contrary, they, too, must be raised. 
Highly important though it is that the masons and bricklayers should be excellent, it 
is, nevertheless, a grave mistake to suppose that any excellence in the bricklayers 


will enable us to dispense with architects.— Theodore Roosevelt, in Outlook. 
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WHILE LOOKING ABOUT. | 


[ Editorial. ] 


VIRGINIA, MINNESOTA. 
One of the wonders of the Iron Range of Min- 


nesota is the city of Virginia, and the schools 
over which Lafayette Bliss has presided for seven 
years, a city destined to be the seat of the new 
country if they succeed in dividing the vast St. 
Louis country. Like most of the 
men in the Range, Mr. Bliss came 
from “down” state and is a 
man of high professional scholar- 
ship and a teacher of superb 
power. He has a new high 
school costing $225,000, fireproof 
in every particular, and beautiful 
and modern in every appoint- 
ment, sparing no money and 
utilizing architectural skill to 
the limit. It is 9§]x175, three 
stories above the high base- 
ment, made of Minnesota granite, 
Bedford limestone, and vitrified 
brick. The interior walls are of 
reinforced concrete, the floors of 
tile, and the doors all metal- 
covered oak. 

Only fifteen years ago the first 
school was opened, with an en- 
rollment of forty. pupils. Now 
there is an enrollment of 1,850, with sixty teach- 
ers, and school buildings costing $400,000. There 
are five kindergartens, with every modern appoint- 
ment. 

Nowhere in the country are there higher 





SUPERINTENDENT LAFAYETTE BLISS- 


scholarly ideals for book-inclined youth, and no- 
where are there better industrial opportunities 
offered, and the credit is due the superintendent, 
Lafayette Bliss, whose father was educated at 
Yale College, and one of the early settlers of Chi- 
cago, in whose schools Superin- 
tendent Bliss was educated. It 
is an interesting fact that one of 
his teachers was Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, now superintendent of 
Chicago, and president of the 
National Education Association. 
He is a graduate of Carleton 
College. The famous Chicago 
fire wiped out the father’s 
property and led him to go with 
his family to Minnesota. He is 
one of the brilliant men in public 
school service in the state. 

In the new building one of the 
most distinctive rooms is a large 
room equipped for and devoted 
to illustrated illustrations which 
are given by Mr, Bliss, who has a 
vast number of slides. In every 
informing subject, such as geog- 
raphy, history, and literature, 
he always prefaces the course with a _ few il- 
lustrated lectures, by which they are given a keen 
relish for the work that is before them. Few 
superintendents are as inspiring to the pupils of 
the city as is Lafayette Bliss. 
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THE TRUMPETS. * 


The trumpets were calling me over the hill, 
And I was a boy and knew nothing of men; 

But they filled all the vale with their clangorous thrill, 
And flooded the gloom of the glen. 


“The trumpets,” I cried, “Lo, they call from afar, 
They are mingled with music of bugle and drum; 
The trumpets, the trumpets are calling to war, 
The trumpets are calling—I come.” 


The trumpets were calling me over the Range, 
And I was a youth and was strong for ‘the strife; 

And I was full fain for the new and the strange, 
And mad for the tumult of life. 


And I heard the loud trumpets that blew for the fray, 
In the spell of their magic and madness was dumb; 
And I said: “I will follow by night and by day, 
The trumpets are calling—I come.” 


The trumpets were calling and 1 was a man, 
And had faced the stern world and grown strong; 


And the trumpets were calling far off and I ran 
Toward the blare of their mystical song. 


And they led me o’er mountains, ’neath alien skies, 
All else but their music was dumb; 

And I ran till I fell, and slept but to rise, 
Lo, the trumpets are calling—I come. 


The trumpets are calling, I’ve come to the sea, 
But far out in the moon-lighted glow, 

I still bear the trumpets, they’re calling to me, 
The trumpets are calling—lI go. 


And lo, a strange boatman is here with his bark, 
And he takes me and rows away, silent and dumb; 
But my trumpets! My trumpets! They peal through the 
dark, 
The trumpets are calling— I come. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 





The last verses ever written by Mr. Foss. 


. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


BY T. AARON LEVY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The time has come for grappling with the for- 
mulation of a philosophy of industrial education 
‘in its relation to the public school. The futility 
of manual training as a solution of the educa- 
tional problem is now quite generally recognized. 
The cry is ever louder for the master mechanic 
and the shop is not yet in tune with the school. 
‘College and high school are still drafting the am- 
‘bitious pupil into intellectual pursuits, and in the 
main lead away from industry. Stress is laid on 
brain culture rather than hand cunning. There 
is an abundance of intellectual knowledge and a 
poverty of sympathy with labor performed in a 
masterly way. There are more leaders than fol- 
lowers, generals without an army. 

Whatever benefits have been derived from 
manual training as a cultural or aesthetic subject, 
it has proved helpless to meet the demands of 
wmodern industry and civilization. The second 
Stage of industrial education is at hand. The es- 
tablishment of technical high schools, of voca- 
‘tional classes in the grades, and of trade schools 
is the sign of the new era. This movement is a 
serious effort to get at the heart of the modern 
evil of educating the pupil away from the com- 
mon sphere of activity and tries to bridge the 
chasm, to give America a band of master me- 
chanics broadly trained in fundamental processes 
of industry and alike introduced to the intellec- 
tual heritage of the race. 

The opponents of this kind of education are at- 
tacking it at its weakest point. They claim that 
it undertakes to select early in life those who are 
to enter the industrial world, to imitate European 
methods, to draw.a line of cleavage between 
those who may go to college and those denied 
the privilege. They contend that no system can 
‘determine the best career for qn American youth 
—that it is undemocratic and unjust to do so. 
They assert with considerable eloquence that 
-early vocational selection marks the beginning of 
-caste lines that will endanger the national ideas. 

The friends of the industrial movement have 
met these objections with the arguments that we 
are facing a condition that demands attention; 
that many pupils drop out of school and recruit 
‘the class of common laborers; that economic 
‘conditions as well as personal inclinations demand 
that a choice must be made for many boys; that 
those who will not or cannot go to college are 
alike entitled to attention as well as those who 
do; that even in their youth many boys show well 
defined tendencies that may be safely recognized, 
and that we are face to face with the appalling 
fact that America is losing her industrial and 
‘commercial supremacy. They also point out the 
fact that we are becoming a race of consumers 
instead of producers; that there is an abnormal 
increase of non-producing citizens, thus with- 
drawing from productive labor thousands into 
the overcrowded intellectual activities. 

Despite these practical suggestions, the funda- 


mental proposition remains that in a democracy 
each child should have every door of educational 
opportunity open to him. It would be danger- 
ous for the state to undertake to select the voca- 
tional life of its children. In fact in Sweden, in 
Germany, and other European lands, manual 
training is a method employed by aristocracy to 
keep the laboring classes in submissiveness, to 
shut the doors of intellectual educational ad- 
vancement to the children of the plain people. It 
is self-evident that industrial education cannot be 
justified on any such grounds in this country. To 
contend here that the son of a mechanic should 
also become a mechanic by necessity would be 
suicidal. - 

One proposition is clear. A sound philosophy 
then, demands that every boy should be thor- 
oughly trained in industrial education regardless 
of his station or desire. Industrial or hand 
training should be made a fundamental subject as 
vital and as widely taught as the common intel- 
lectual subjects. More than two thousand years 
ago in Palestine the Rabbis in wisdom declared 
that the man who did not teach his son a trade 
taught him to become a highwayman. The re- 
public should see to it that every pupil should 
learn some handiwork, should be able to become 
a producer in case of need. The resultant bene- 
fit to the state as well as to the individual justifies 
this procedure. There is no reason why the son 
of a millionaire should not become a mechanic if 
his capacity should lie along mechanical lines. If 
the child of a laborer may become a statesman, 
it is equally essential that the children of brain 
workers and the consuming class should likewise 
recruit the producing element in society. 

The state now discriminates against industry 
by laying undue stress on intellectual ingenuity, 
by favoring brain workers, by furnishing teachers 
of the intellect, but providing hand training only 
charily. The system is now one-sided, making 
the high school the way to college, encouraging 
the young more or less unconsciously to believe 
that the only worthy kind of education is intel- 
lectual. Every child, rich or poor, is entitled to 
the privilege of such a kind of fundamental edu- 
cation that when he chooses his life work, he may 
choose intelligently after being introduced to the 
fundamental types of activity. Now, the average 
ambitious boy, ignorant or out of sympathy with 
hand training, is largely induced to enter the pro- 
fessional life, often without any particular ca- 
pacity therefor. 

The state should alike be interested’ in the 
masses as well as in its leaders; the master me- 
chanic should be as much a matter of deep con- 
cern as the lawyer or doctor. Above all ina 
democracy every pupil should get the education 
that will thoroughly enable him to find himself, 
and best serve the community. When the son of 
the rich man becomes a master mechanic and the 
son of the day laborer an intellectual leader, the 
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educational problem will be largely solved, then 
industrial education will cease to be a passing 
fad and become a reality in the salvation of the 
country. Democracy will then triumph in 
courses of study and in the school spirit as well 
as it has hitherto in the fine freedom of intellec- 
tual education, 

When the state undertakes to train for indus- 
trial as well as intellectual efficiency and corrolates 
‘the two so that intellectual education shall be- 
come industrialized and industrial education shall 
become intellectualized, when the worker in the 
shop shall have as broad an education as the 
lawyer and the leader in public affairs shall know 
of his own experience the duty and joy of crea- 
tion in the material world, then labor will be 
honored alike with intellect in the public school 
system, then higher communion will result be- 
tween education and life and the school will in 
reality lead towards the shop and the state will 
in wisdom glorify honest labor alike with other 
culture. 
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THE MOBILE MEETING, 
BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT C. P. CARY, 


Madison, Wisconsin. 

It is safe to say that never in the history of the 
association has a president struggled with so 
‘many difficulties and almost insuperable obstacles 
in conducting a successful meeting as did Presi- 
‘dent Davidson at Mobile. Owing to the dis- 
tance and owing to the fact that this is legisla- 
tive year in many of the states, not to mention 
many unforeseen difficulties, the meeting was 
upon the whole doomed to mediocrity. The fact 
that the meeting was not more than average, if, 
indeed that, was the common expression one 
heard about the hotels, but no one charged the 
failure to the presiding officer who was every- 
where spoken of as meeting the situation as well 
as any man could have done under the circum- 
Stances, 

Meditation upon this question of the program 
raises the question, what constitutes an-ideal pro- 
gram for this association? I am disposed to 
think that superintendents in our stage of ad- 
vancement go to these meetings largely for the 
purpose of getting: practical suggestions for the 
solution of their immediate problems. The 
superintendent hears of open-air schools, and he 
‘wants to know from the lips of those who are in 
close touch with open-air schools all that they 
have to say. If there are any new ideas regard- 
ing medical inspection, the peace movement, edu- 
€ation of the defectives, retardation of pupils, or 
anything else that is new and fresh and practical, 
the superintendent wants to hear about it at 
these meetings. Large general statements re- 
garding education from any point of view are not 
welcomed as are the more immediate useful 
things. Superintendents go to these meetings at 
the expense of the cities or communities that 
employ them, and they feel it incumbent upon 
them to be able to return and tell their communi- 
ties what they have heard from the lips Of those 
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who are in position to speak with authority. 
They do not want the same things thrashed over 
too frequently. They do not care to hear about 
medical inspection of schools unless there is 
some new phase of the subject, or some-new de- 
velopment with which the public is not familiar. 

It is doubtful, however, whether it is safe to 
ignore entirely educational philosophy in meet- 
ings of this sort. It is easily conceivable that 
superintendents might thus become chasers after 
the new and strange without due regard for the 
great fundamental principles that underlie edu- 
cation. 

The keynote of the program at Mobile was 
achievement. It is questionable whether we are 
at this time in a position where we desire to look 
backward over. the road we have traveled. 
Everybody seems to be looking forward. We 
are in the midst of certain strong educational 
tendencies and are not in the mood for retrospec- 
tion. 

It would seem to the writer to be highly de- 
sirable to hold these meetings, with rare excep- 
tions, in the central part of the United States and 
in large cities. Superintendents who attend 
these meetings at all desire to attend every meet- 
ing, and it does not seem to be necessary to go 
about from one section of the country to another 


in order to give an opportunity to those who 


might attend a meeting near at hand, but would 
not go far to secure its benefits, 
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PATIENCE AND CONCENTRATION. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS, 





Newton, Mass. 


I remember distinctly my first experience with 
the opening lines of Lowell’s “Cathedral” :— 


“Far, through the memory shines a happy day, 
Cloudless of care, down-shod to every sense, 
And simply perfect from its own resource.” 


The phrase “down-shod” proved recalcitrant; it 
meant nothing. I re-read the passage, and still 
the meaning was obscure. A fellow teacher of 
English chanced to call upon me in the midst of 
my effort, and I eagerly sought his aid. After 
some moments of intense study, he admitted that 
the phrase completely baffled him, and reluc- 
tantly we abandoned the task of interpretation. 
When he had gone, however, I seated myself in 
my stiffest-backed chair, and centred my clos- 
est attention upon that defying phrase—“down- 
shod to every sense.” Suddenly the meaning 
flashed itself upon me,—‘“shod with feathery 
down, hence soft and _ yielding,—responsive.” 
And then I turned about and heaped a bitter 
malediction upon my stupidity. I have been 
somewhat mollified since by seeing my friends 
puzzle over the phrase, but I had learned my les- 
son. It is this: The meaning in a given passage 
is usually clear if we vouchsafe to it its deserved 
measure of patience and concentration. And this 
lesson we should continually teach to our pupils. 
—‘‘How to Teach English Classics,” Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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WORTH READING. 
BY AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, IN COLORADO 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A lady came into my office the other day and 
said: “My child is being kept after school often, 
and I don’t like it. You have no right to do it.” 

Well, that was new kind of talk to me, and 
without replying at once I sized her up and finally 
concluded that such a bold attack on the time- 
honored bulwarks should be sturdily repelled. 

“Mrs. Q., your child is careless and somewhat 
disorderly and indolent (I always say indolent). 
She ought to work in school, keep her eyes on 
her book, and behave herself and she wouldn’t be 
kept after school. You as a parent should help 
us on this and not complain about it.” Some- 
thing like this I delivered in the usual semi-offi- 
cial-soon-to-be-irritated manner. 

She heard me out quietly enough, and I ex- 
pected the usual harangue about her child being 
picked on, but this is what I got:— 

“You school people make me tired. You 
think you are the whole thing in education. That 
child is more to me than all the children in this 
school put together are to you. I think more 
about her in a day than you think of your six 
hundred in a week. You may be schooling her, 
but you are not educating her. I am educating 
her. I educate her all her waking hours. My 
work is more important to her than the work of 
the school. It is the formation of the daily habits 
of the girl, and what I am doing now will shape all 
her future much more than what she does in 
school. I expect her home after school. She 
has work to do. She has also play to do. You 
deprive her of it and upset my program and in- 
terfere with the education of the child for all that 
day. 

“While I am about it, there is another thing 
which I wish to tell you. When my child is tardy 


I have to write an excuse, and in your printed. 


blanks that we sometimes get we are informed 
that no excuse is satisfactory unless it gives the 
reason for the absence or tardiness. Now I 
don’t want my children to be tardy and I make 
out their daily program with reference to the 
school and its time. But this sometimes hap- 
pens. My boy doesn’t get up when I call him. 
He doesn’t get his morning work done. I some- 
times keep him and make him do it, and so he is 
tardy at school. I claim that I have as much 
right to punish him for interfering with my pro- 
gram and disobeying me as you have. You 
claim the right to keep him after school to make 
up time lost and you don’t send me any excuse. 
How am I to know where my children are unless 
they are home? You don’t seem to think that 
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you have any duties towards the educational sys- 
tem of the home. Now when you keep my child 
after school I want you to send me an excuse for 
interfering with my educational system.” 

I got back at her as best I could, but I wasn’t 
proud of the effort. She will never have another 
complaint to make of my school. I thought 
about the matter a good deal and will take the 
first opportunity to tell her that she is right, but 
that the public school customs are based on the 
average home ‘practices, and that hers isn’t an 
average home. 
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THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE SHAKES 
SEATTLE. 


The city election at Seattle on February 7 was 
the most interesting exhibition yet given of the 
voting capacity of women. The suffrage has 
lately been granted to women in the state of 
Washington. Seattle’s new charter provides for 
the recall of the mayor provided he does not give 
satisfaction. Mayor Gill, elected less than a 
year ago, by his management of the police de- 
partment and in other details of administration, 
seemed to divers of the voters to fall below the 
average Seattle standard of morality and prog- 
ress. Accordingly his critics got to work under 
the new charter to put him out. And they did 
it. Twenty-two thousand women registered, and 
a large proportion of them voted. As the popu- 
lation of Seattle is about 240,000, we judge that. 
at least a fourth of the votes cast were cast by 
women. Doubtless they did not all vote one 
way, but the vote was close, Gill was beaten, and 
there seems to be no room for doubt that the 
women’s votes did it. George Dilling was 
elected, and will proceed at once to give Seattle a 
moral and progressive administration, vice Gill. 
Laggers behind, who do not recognize the chalk- 
line in our cities when they see it, will please take 
notice. 

Seattle votes again on March 7 to elect nine 
councilmen to succeed its present council of four- 
teen. About half the women qualified to vote 
were registered last week, and it is to see how 
many more will register and vote next month. 
Ex-Mayor Gill is described as a popular police- 
court lawyer. His personal integrity was not at- 
tacked, but he got into trouble trying to regulate 
and segregate the social evil. There was disap- 
proval of his chief of police, and it was felt, and 
has been felt for some time past, that “corrupt 
politics, the criminal classes, and privileged busi- 
ness men have had too heavy a hand on the ad- 
ministration of  Seattle’s affairs.”"—Harper’s 
Weekly. 





Are you letting any pupil get along without your friendship? If so, you are over- 


looking the strongest bond of the teacher. — 


W. E.. Andrews, in “School News.’’ 
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SCHOOL GARDENS.—(Il.) 


BY PHILIP EMERSON, 
Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


Our work in school gardening will always have 
some of the elements of the fad as long as it fails 
to be given ample funds. If teachers are left to 
raise their own funds for school gardening, and 
no special teachers are provided for the work, it 
will necessarily be true that the gardens will be 
neglected in the vacation. There ought to be in 
every school system some teacher who can give 
her time particularly to school gardening, and 
who can continue in service throughout the sum- 
mer vacation time. Such a teacher would natur- 
ally have her vacation in winter. She would 
come on to the work in the early spring, go from 
school to school, and co-operate with the regular 
teachers in seeing that the work was started. 
During the summer vacation she would be on 
hand to guide the children, that remain in the 
town or city in the care of the gardens. 

There are several ladies in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton who are doing much this sort of thing. They 
are employed by the committees of one or sev- 
eral towns, or by civic associations to direct the 
children in the care for the gardens. They meet 
pupils and teachers in the public schools. They 
have charge of the special gardens where each 
child who wishes may have a plot of his own. 
Vegetables of many kinds and flowers are raised, 
and they have commercial value. They not only 
supply the homes of the pupils, but are often sold 
with considerable profit. 

There are special forms of gardens for special 
needs which may well be grown under such con- 
ditions. For example, a school may have a geo- 
graphical garden. In our text books we read of 
many staple crops of the world’s farms of which 
the children have no knowledge except through 
pictures and printed statements. Few teachers 
could tell the different grains either when grow- 
ing or when harvested. One may grow ata 
school garden wheat, oats, rye, barley, buck- 
wheat, millet, and with care the hardier varieties 
of upland rice. Cotton can be _ grown in the 
school garden. It should be started in the house, 
or hot house, from seed early in the year. * It is 
possible not alone to bring it into flower, but to 
grow a ripened boll in a northern school garden. 
Flax can be grown; hemp as well. Sugar beets 
can of course be grown. Tobacco is easily culti- 
vated in any state. In fact, most of the great 
commercial crops can be grown for illustrative 
purposes in a school garden. A _ natural out- 
growth of such a garden is one where each of the 
various garden vegetables, or a few of the im- 
portant types of flowers, are grown for illustra- 
tive purposes. There are several dozen kinds of 
vegetables, and most children have seen but a 
few of them growing. Few farms grow many 
kinds; even market gardens are usually devoted 
to specialties. Yet most of these crops can be 
grown with fair success in a school garden. Such 
a garden will need some special teacher, some 


especially devoted grade teacher or the principal, 
to care for it, that it may not be neglected during 
the summer. If each kind of plant has its own 
space and is properly labeled, the garden will be 
of great interest not alone to the children, but to 
the parents and all the community. 

If one admits that the main aim of school gar- 
dening is to train the individual child to appreci- 
ate some of the larger truths of plant life and of 
plant culture, to awaken in him a love for nature 
and for gardening, and to train him to purpose- 
ful and successful care of plants, one must admit 
that gardens of geographical plants and of typi- 
cal plots of various vegetables and flowers will 
fail to attain this end. We cannot really succeed 
in training the individual child in a thorough- 
going way unless we have ample grounds where 
each child may have a plot of his own, an ex- 
perienced teacher or teachers who are competent 
to instruct the children in the work, and at least 
one teacher who may stay with them throughout 
the growing season. School gardening must be 
undertaken in as serious a fashion as the study 
of arithmetic or language if we are to get like 
results. It is time that school committees appro- 
priated money for teachers of gardening as we do 
for teachers of music or of drawing. Then we 
shall place the work on a solid foundation. Up 
to the present time it has been largely experi- 
mental. If it continues merely as an experiment 
it will rightfully be considered a fad. The hope- 
ful feature of the work is that some places are 
commencing to properly finance the work, and 
that teachers are commencing to consider care- 
fully the ends to be obtained and are adapting 
the work of their own schools to really accom- 
plish the purposes that seem most needful under 
the conditions. 

There is one other quite different aim which 
school garden work seeks to attain in many 
places. This is the ornamentation of the school 
grounds. In some places it has been accom- 
plished by employing a landscape gardener to 
plan the work and giving him the funds to have 
the lawns made, shrubbery and _ beds of flowers 
planted by expert workmen. This truly gives 
beautiful school surroundings, but it fails to in- 
terest the children in the results. They do not 
care as they should for shrubbery and flowers 
and lawns in whose planting they have had no 
share. They are not likely to respect or care for 
them of their own initiative. 

Other schools have started out with the aim of 
improving the school grounds, and teachers and 
pupils have set to work together to plant shrub- 
bery, make lawns, and beautify the surroundings 
with beds of flowers. Here failure has often 
come from another reason. The children have 
truly had a share in the work, but they have not 
been working under expert direction. The ideal 
plan is to have the scheme of planting prepared 
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by someone who understands landscape garden- 
ing, while the children and their teachers have a 
large share in the working out of the plan. Where 
shrubbery is to be purchased from a nurseryman 
of the vicinity, he will often be willing to come 
and see the situation and prepare a well con- 
sidered planting plan for the school. In _ other 
cases it may be well to employ some local land- 
scape gardener to plan the work and give the 
teacher his advice from time to time in working 
out the plans. The children can make the ex- 
cavations necessary, place the soil, cultivate the 
shrubbery when placed, care for the flowers and 
the lawns, and all that. In doing the work them- 
selves they will be careful that the results are 
protected and that no damage comes to plants 
which they have bought and placed. 

One problem that has confronted me at the 
Cobbet School has been how to properly sepa- 
rate the gardens about the school from the play- 
ground. The school has more playground space 
than most city schools, yet too little for the many 
children that gather there. I have felt unwilling 
to reduce the space for play any more than was 
required for a few garden beds. At first the gar- 
dens were surrounded with sods. The children 
naturally played tag around the gardens, and in 
trying to catch each other they would make their 
circles a little smaller and a little smaller until 
gradually they encroached upon the grass border. 
On the other hand the grass was all the time 
seeking to grow out into the fertile soil of the 
beds. The roots robbed the flowers and weeding 
was continually necessary. 

A low fence of wood and one of iron piping 
were tried. These served the purpose of mark- 
ing off the gardens sharply from the playground, 
and protecting from playful children the plants, 
but the general effect was not fine. 

This past spring, having a janitor who was a 
mason by trade, we commenced to lay cement 
borders about the gardens. For one a founda- 
tion of rubble and cement was laid... In the case 
of another ashes were packed hard into a trench 
about two feet deep, and on top of the ashes a 
cement border was made. For the circular beds 
the school carpenter prepared frames into which 
the cement was packed. Pieces of three-inch 
plank were cut with the right are to form parts 
of a ten-foot circle, These were then spiked to 
each other so as to form strong and true circles 
some five inches apart. Each circle was in two 
halves, so that they could be fitted together and 
taken apart when the cement had set. The cir- 
cular beds were on a slight slope, and the forms 
were set so that the border might conform to 
this slope. 

These flower beds are full of flowers in the 
summer, but are not planted to bulbs in the win- 
ter. The cement has become so hard that the 
children can play freely over the beds in the win- 
ter without any danger of breaking even the cor- 
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ners of the.cement. In the summer as soon as 
the beds are planted with seeds or plants the ce- 
ment border forms an ample protection from the 
children’s carelessness in play. Further than 
that, it forms a border to the flower beds that is 
in full keeping with the surrounding gravel play- 
ground. It makes a much better transition from 
the playground to the flowers than any other 
sort of fence or dividing line that we have tried. 
Where the grass was a nuisance and_ the fences 
were getting out of repair, the cement bids fair 
to be permanent. 

The best school garden work is, to speak in a 
paradox, in home gardens and not at the school. 
In the city schools much has been done with the 
school gardens as a type and means of training 
the children to improve their home yards, and to 
plan and care for home gardens. In the coun- 
try the best school gardens safely prove an ex- 
ample and means of interesting the children in 
some very serious home garden work. In the 
west and the south, under government direction, 
the children have raised fields of corn, for example, 
that aroused their fathers and their communi- 
ties to see how much more could be done in a 
commercial way with thorough cultivation than 
they had before dreamed. When a boy raises 
much more and better corn per acre than his 
father, even though his plot is not a very large 
one, it arouses his father to the value of school 
training, and also to change his own methods so 
as to get the values of modern culture. Why 
should not New England undertake with our 
country boys some competitive work in raising 
potatoes that shall enable the rest of New Eng- 
land to work as successfully in potato culture 
as Aroostook County, Maine? Why should 
not schools in the neighborhood of Boston and 
other cities carry on work similar to that at the 
Fitchburg school hot house? They may encour- 
age the children by prizes to exploit the possibili- 
ties of a cold frame in the home garden. Market 
gardens and gardening under glass in our north- 
ern states are of increasing importance. This 
phase of the work has especial value when con- 
nected with the schools for the reason that more 
can be done in term time with the use of a cold 
frame than if the school waits until the spring is 
full upon us and the school about ready to close. 
The United States government, through its Agri- 
cultural Department, is doing a great deal to ac- 
quaint the teachers with the success obtained in 
some quarters in home garden work which is 
directly related to the school garden’ work. 
Every teacher should obtain from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the many free publications 
which have been prepared. A letter to Mr. Dick 
J. Crosby of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., will bring a group of such 
publications at once, and put the writer in line to 
receive others as they are prepared and pub- 
lished, 
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Fame s the last infirmity of a noble minu,—Thomas B. Reed, 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS ININDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC.—(XV.) 


BY BRENELLE HUNT, 


Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


1. Compute area of “lean-to” roof 12’ x 20’. 
How many board feet needed in boarding it in? 
What would they be worth at $30 M? 

2. Compute the cost of boards in the foliow- 
ing “lean-to” roofs: 8 ft. x 20 ft. @ $32 M, 8 ft. x 
32 ft. @ $28 M, 10 ft. x17 1-2 ft. @ $30 M. 

8. Board both slopes of gable roofs of the fol- 
lowing dimensions :— 

















Ridge, 28 ft.; rafter, 20 ft.; cost of boards, $31. 
Ridge, 25 ft.; rafter, 18 ft.; cost of boards, $30. 
Ridge, 30 ft.; rafter, 24 ft.; cost of board, $32. 
4. If two men can lay 600 ft. of roofing boards 
in a day, how long will it take them to lay each of 
the above roofs, and ‘what will the cost of labor 
be in each case at $3.28 for each man? (8 hr. day,) 
5. Shingles are sold by the thousand. There 
are four bundles to the thousand. Laid 4 in. to 
the weather, that number of shingles would cover 
111 sq. ft. Compute cost of shingles for follow- 
ing roofs. [In buying for each of the following 
gable (two slope) roofs, order a full 1,000 for any 
fraction left over ]:— 
(a) Rafter, 20; ridge, 30; cost @ $3.50 per M. 
(b) Rafter, 24; ridge, 32; cost @ $4.00 per M. 
(c) Rafter, 16; ridge, 30; cost @ $4.50 per M. 
6. Estimate cost of shingles for following 


roofs, shingles laid 4 1-2” to weather, estimating 
800 shingles to the square :— 

(x) Rafter, 15; ridge, 25; cost @ $3.00 M. 

(y) Rafter, 20; ridge, 28; cost @ $3.50 M. 

(z) Rafter, 22; ridge, 30; cost @ $4.00 M. 

In a hip roof without projecting windows we 
have two triangles at front and back respectively, 
and two “trapezoids” on the sides. In a trape- 
zoid the two parallel sides are sometimes referred 
to as the bases, large (B) and small (b). 


FORMULAE. 
altitude x base 





Area of a triangle = 

2 

Area of trapezoid — 1-2 alt.x sum of parallel 
sides; or A X (B + b) 

2 

?%. Compute the area of one side of the follow- 
ing hip roofs:— 

Length at eaves, 30 ft.; ridge, 10 ft.; rafter, 18 


Length at eaves, 24 ft.; ridge, 6 ft.; rafter, 16 ft. 

Length at eaves, 28 ft.; ridge, 8 ft.; rafter, 16 ft. 

8. Compute the area of one end of same roofs 
from following dimensions :— 

Length at eaves, 26 ft.; length of central rafter, 
18 ft. 

Length at eaves, 20 ft.; length of central rafter, 
16 ft. 

Length at eaves, 24 ft.; length of central rafter, 
16 ft. 

9. Compute the number of 1,000 ft. of lumber 
needed to completely board in a hip roof if the 
longest rafter in each section is 20 ft., the ridge, 
10 ft., the side eaves, 40 ft., and end eaves, 30. ft. 

10. Compute cost at $35 M. Draw diagram 
and mark all dimensions plainly. 

11. Find the number of 1,000 shingles, esti- 
mating 800 to the square, buying even thousands, 
and paying $3.50 per M. 

12. Figure the cost of labor in boarding at 
$1.50 per square, and cost of shingling at $2.25 a 
square. 

13. Total cost of labor and material in cover- 
ing above roof. 

14. Each face of a plain gambrel roof with- 
out projections is what geometrical figure? 
There are how many? How find the area of one 
of the rectangles? How of the whole four? 

15. Using the same figures for material and 
labor as above, compute the total cost of board- 
ing in and shingling if the roof is 38 ft. long and 
each section is 10 ft. wide. 

16. In boarding up the front of this house 
(without reduction for windows, etc.,) compute 
the area of gach of the 3 sections from figures 
given in the sketch. What is the total area? 
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PENSIONS IN NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey is far in advance of most states in 
the matter of pensions for teachers and in its 
Retirement Fund provision. 

Any teacher after thirty-five years of service 
in the state of New Jersey, twenty of which must 
be in the district in which the teacher is teaching 
at time application for pension is made, may re- 
tire from service with a pension equal to one 
half the average annual salary of last five years of 
service. Pension paid by school district. Board 
must grant it if teacher applies and is eligible. 
Board may, if it chooses, compel teacher that is 
eligible to pension to retire from service on half 
pay even if the teacher does not desire to do so. 

The Teachers’ Retirement Fund is maintained 
by membership dues. Membership now compul- 
sory for all teachers who begin to teach in any 
school district of the state. Dues vary with term 
of service from one per cent. to three per cent. 
of annual salary. Dues collected by secretary or 
other officer of school district, and state treasurer 
is the official custodian of the fund. The fund is 
managed by a board of trustees made up of per- 
sons appointed by the governor~ and others 
‘elected by the members of the fund. 

Members of the fund have right to a pension 
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or annuity from the fund when they become in- 
capacitated fdr service as teachers alter twenty 
years’ service in New Jersey. Applicants are re- 
quired to submit to board of trustees certificate 
of physician, showing applicant’s incapacity, and 
also certificate from board of education and su- 
perintendent of schools showing term of service 
and incapacity. Board of trustees may also send 
their own physician or exatniner to examine ap- 
plicant. 

Annuity is six-tenths of average annual salary 
for last five years of service, but the annuity is 
not to exceed $650 per year. The annuity is paid 
quarterly. 

A teacher who has had at least thirty-five 
years of service in public schools of the state, and 
who is a member of the fund, may retire with both 
pension from the state and annuity from the fund 
and if the average annual salary for last five years 
of service is less than $1,300 the sum of annuity 
and pension will amount to more than the salary. 

*O-O-0-@-0-o-0 


LIVING WELL. 


It is as important that the schools teach. chil- 
dren right living physically and morally as it is 
that they be taught processes in arithmetic or 
rules in grammar. These latter are not to be 
left undone, but the others must be added unto 





. them. 


To live wisely and sanely in this hustling, bus- 
tling world is not likely to be an achievement un- 
less we teach the art to our children as per- 
sistently and insistently as we teach reading ,and 
writing. 

This is not any acquirement that will come in- 
cidentally. It is fundamental as genuinely as is 
any one of the three R’s, and must be accepted 
as such. 


—_——————-+#- +0-@-0-@-e-—__— 
LOS ANGELES NORMAL SCHOOL. 


It is always amazing to see anyone make bricks 
without straw, as Dr, J. F. Millspaugh has done 
at the Los Angeles Normal school for the past 
six years. Near a thousand professional students 
with five hundred in a training school in a set of 
buildings never intended for half the number of 
either! The standard of admission regarding full 
high school education has been rigidly enforced 
and the rank of scholarship has steadily advanced, 
a new professional pace being set for the state. 

At length there is hope of better things by way 
of equipment. They are authorized to sell the 
present site, which will easily bring half a million. 
The hope is that the legislature will make appro- 
priations for a site for the new buildings, leaving 
the half million for the plant and its equipment. 
There is much local interest in the selection of the 
site. No city in the state has more eligible sites 
owing to the fact that Los Angeles is now a city 
of more than one hundred square miles, including 
elegant foothill sections and beautiful seaside 
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properties, the length of the city from north to 
south being forty miles, 

This normal school was to have been provided 
for five years ago, but the famous earthquake 
made necessary new buildings and equipment at 
San Francisco and San Jose and Dr. Millspaugh 
had to wait until the ravages of that disturbance 
had been provided for. 

The student body at this normal school is of 
the best, as would be inevitable from the fact that 
Southern California has culled the best families 
of the entire East. 

The absence of a state university in the South 
has brought to the normal school many students 
who would naturally have gone to the university. 


_—-- a 
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A SURPRISED VISITOR. 


It was in an Atlantic coast city. A visitor was 
talking to the school. It was a class of boys. 
He had a theory of pitying the city boys, who 
know nothing of country life, and he asked: “Did 
any of you boys ever see a sheep?” 


The question was greeted with a roar of 
laughter. 
“T mean real, live sheep,” he said. They 


laughed harder than before. 

“Will those who have seen sheep raise their 
hands?’ All hands went up. 

Selecting one of the lads who seemed most 
amused, he said: “How many sheep did you 
ever see?” 

“More than you ever did. Tens of thousands,” 
was the reply. By that time we were all laugh- 
ing. 

Where did you ever see them?” said the much- 
annoyed visitor. 

“At the stock yards and trains where we fel- 
lows work Saturdays and Sundays steering them 
right.” 

“Oh, yes, I see,” and the visitor sat down. 

——___—_—$_+90$0-9e——___——_ 
COIN, IOWA. 

Coin, Ia., of which we have already spoken, is 
more and more unusual. J. W. Travers, super- 
vising principal, has achieved wonders, and his 
school, grounds, and gardens are worth a visit of 
any educator in the season, even at sacrifice of 
time and money. 

The rural village has a small population. The 
location is thoroughly rural and in no sense 
suburban. There are no rich patrons of the 
school, no former resident of means to aid in the 
movement. There is, however, a fine school 
sentiment, which long ago provided a school] lot 
of four acres with a grove of 200 trees thereon, 
and two years ago they erected an up-to-date 
brick schoolhouse thereon, and employed an ex- 
ceptionally strong man as principal, and he has 
done the rest. 

He at once proceeded to introduce all sorts of 
new subjects, using his regular teachers for the 
new work, doing much of the new work himself. 
He fitted up a room for manual training at a cost 
of $450; a domestic science room at a cost of 
$125; sewing machine, $35; garden tools, $50, 
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and numerous other things were done, like the 
installation of electric lights, providing library 
and pictures, and fitting up dressing rooms. 

Not a dollar of this $800 was taken from the 
school treasury. 

Students come in from outlying districts, pay- 
ing $2 a month for the advantages of this re- 
markable school. This year the income from 
this source is $70 a month. Then each month 
they have a sociable for the’ public pleasure and 
the school’s good, at which a small admission 
fee is charged, and this nets about $25 a month. 
It is wholly educational. Every pupil that takes 
part in the literary activities or in the domestic 
science features of the evening is given credit in 
school work in proportion to the efficiency in the 
doing. 

There is also, once or twice a year, an elaborate 
entertainment that yields in the neighborhood of 
$100 each. Thus all the equipment has been 
paid for by the extra receipts. 

There is a school garden of more than three 
acres, laid adjoining the school grounds, loaned 
the school by a public-spirited citizen. One acre 
of this is divided into class gardens, but the re- 
mainder is cultivated by the school, and a hand- 
some income is coming to the school this season 
from this source. 

There is in the planning also the raising of 
poultry and swine on an elaborate and scientific 
plan. It looks as though the school would have 
an income of $1,000 the coming season from 
these various school accessories. 

The day of the toy garden and play agriculture 
is fast passing. The school must do real things 
if present-day leadership wins in the direction of 
school affairs. 


—* a. 
- ~~, 


RETARDATION IN ELMIRA. 

Not that Elmira is worse than many other 
cities, but because Superintendent Don C. Bliss 
has grappled with the conditions heroically, we 
are in position to state significant facts. 

There are 1,175 pupils in the Elmira schools 
who are below the grade in which they should 
be according to their age. This is one-third of 
the entire enrollment, or, to be exact, is thirty- 
two per cent. 

Think of it! One child in three is doing over 
again from one to. five years’ work. 

And until now it seems to have attracted no 
attention on the part of anyone, at least not pub- 
lic attention! 

A little of this there must always be because 
of long periods of illness on the part of a few 
children, but this is rarely so much as five per 
cent. 

The Elmira Star Gazette well says:— 

“Every parent wants his child to be up with 
the average pupil. The retardation of a pupil 
not only costs the pupil more time in school, but 
it costs the city taxpayers a vast sum every year 
by making it necessary to give to that child addi- 
tional time in instruction. 

“But more important than 





the financial loss 
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that retardation causes is the effect on the child’s 
pride and temperament. 

“If a child does not keep pace with his class- 
mates he becomes discouraged. Repeated dis- 
couragement leads to a distaste for school work. 
And failure in school breeds failure in after life, 
for it destroys self-confidence and breaks down 
will power. 

“From these aspects the subject of retardation 
is one of most vital concern to every parent and 
taxpayer in the city.” 


ry 4 


THE PUPIL WHO GETS NOTHING OUT OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


Of all the notable new things, one of the best 
is the recognition of the fact that there are boys 
and girls who are getting nothing out of the regu- 
lar school work. It is professionally criminal to 
leave such a boy or girl in a class from which he 
is getting no good. 

Until recently, this crime was universal. For 
nearly 250 years the American public school re- 
tained nagged, scolded, scandalized boys and 
girls, who were getting nothing out of their 
school life, and the fault was not that of the boys 
and girls, but of those who were nagging, scold- 
ing, and scandalizing them. 

At last the schools are providing for such 
boys and girls opportunities from which they do 


get much of good. 
0 0 ee 


SCHOOL ROOM ACTIVITY. 





From sea to sea we find all sorts of devices for 
great freedom in physical exercises. 

One of the latest was a trick by which each 
child in the second grade puts a hand on the 
front of his own desk and on the back of the 
desk behind, and, at a signal, springs over his 
chair. They spring back and forward with great 
elasticity, making it great sport. 

Another trick is to put their hands on their 
desk while standing beside it, and, at a signal, 
springing upon their desk as they would upon a 
horse, the boys astride and the girls side-saddle 
style. This is lots of fun, and requires real 
skill. 

cnet NGS GO 
A SUPERINTENDENT ALSO. 


Every little while the daily papers and other 
publications pounce on pupils for stupidity, but 
occasionally the best of us are caught napping. 
At the holiday season just passed a popular rep- 
resentative of a prominent publishing house sent 
out as his greeting an aluminum key ring tag such 
as most persons are familiar with. Attached to it 
was a Christmas card with its “Merry Christmas” 
with the sender’s name and address. He sent 
out some 2,000 of them. On the aluminum tag 
is stamped, as always, “Return to Reward, 
50 cents.”” One of the 2,000 took it seriously and 
returned it, Christmas card and all, and asked for 
the “reward.” 
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APPRENTICESHIP AND CORPORATION SCHOOLS. 


Part II. of the Proceedings of the Boston Con- 
vention of the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, 20 West 44th Street, 
New York City, contains the addresses on “Ap- 
prenticeship and Corporation Schools.” In an 
introductory paper, H. W. Alexander  out- 
lines the general principles and requirements of 
apprentice instruction. Tracy Lyon describes the 
training which the Westinghouse company offers 
its apprentices. 

F. W. Thomas, Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway System, describes the appren- 
tice instruction as carried on by that railroad 
company. Samuel F. Hubbard describes 
a co-operative apprentice school, in which a num- 
ber of employers of Boston have gone together 
to bear the expense of the necessary training for 
the printing trades. George G. Cotton of 
the Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, describes 
the system of apprentice training as carried on in 
that company. 





~~ m" 
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Pasadena names her schoolhouses with the 
full name of men, as “Thomas Jefferson,” 
“Grover Cleveland,” et al. How absurd it seems 
to have done anything else! There is a dignity 
and character to such a name that could never 
be in “Jefferson” or “Cleveland.” Pasadena has 
led the way in many things. 


The electric railways of the United States carry 
six and one-half times the population of the world 
each year, employ 225,000 persons, and pay out 
$150,000,000 in wages and salaries annually. 


The best material with which to make raised 
maps is a mixture of moistened salt and flour. 
When one learns how to mix it he has an ideal 
equipment for the making of a map. 


Air-borne contagious diseases are smallpox, 
scarlet fever, measles, mumps, chickenpox, 
whooping cough, influenza, typhus, erysipelas, and 
epidemic pneumonia. 


Open-air schools are for backward and physi- 
cally debilitated children who are not mentally 
deficient. They are not for subnormal children. 


Agriculture is now taught in 875 schools in the 
United States. It was introduced into 330 from 
October, 1908, to May, 1910. 


Professional power is now worth more than a 
political pull for salary increase and for tenure. 


Don’t try to butt your teachers to success. Let 
the goats do the butting and lead them. 


The Boy Scouts of America are in no sense 
promoters of war, directly or indirectly. 


The school must furnish the mental flexibility 
which the times demand. 


A liberal education liberalizes one’s thinking. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE CORPORATION TAX. 

The United States supreme court has given 
its decision on the first of the great cases which 
were put over to wait the consideration of a full 
bench,—the question of the constitutionality of 
the corporation tax. Its decision is in favor of 
the government, at every point. What is more 
surprising, the decision is unanimous. When. the 
case was carried over, it was generally assumed 
that the court as it stood was divided upon the 
points involved and was therefore solicitous for 
a rehearing before a full bench. But this as- 
sumption proves to have been mistaken. Aside 
from everything else, the decision is a great prac- 
tical relief to the government, for if the court had 
ruled the other way, the government would have 
been under the painful necessity of refunding more 
than $27,000,000, already collected upder the law. 
Incidentally, the decision is a victory for Presi- 
dent Taft, for the corporation tax was one of his 
favorite projects, and he has always maintained 
that it would be pronounced constitutional. 

BASIS OF THE DECISION. 

The grounds on which the court based its de- 
cision are interesting. Briefly, the court took 
the position that the tax is not a levy upon prop- 
erty because of its ownership, but upon the par- 
ticular privilege of doing business in a corporate 
capacity. As this is a privilege of .substantial 
value it constitutes a real and reasonable distinc- 
tion between corporations and individuals or 
partnerships. As to the constitutional require- 
ment that taxation shall be uniform, the uniform- 
ity in view, the court rules, is a geographical uni- 
formity and does not require identical treatment 
of interests so different as corporations and ordi- 
nary partnerships. The decision fully sustains 
the publicity features of the law, of which so 
much complaint has been made, on the ground 
that they are a part of the machinery provided for 
collecting the tax and verifying the returns. The 
decision also definitely includes quasi-public cor- 
porations in its scope. It is clear, therefore, that 
we have in this corporation tax a wholly new 
source of national revenue which is likely to in- 
crease from year to year with the regular expan- 
sion of business. 

THE MEXICAN QUESTION. 

There are some signs of a subsidence of the 
excitement over the mobilization of troops on the 
Mexican border. The sensational newspapers no 
longer insist that the United States is about to 
throttle the “insurrectos” off-hand, or overturn 
Diaz, or annex Mexico; and even the most 
prejudiced of our foreign critics are willing to ad- 
mit that President Taft may not have been 
prompted by sinister designs. 
people are agreed that it was full time that a 
stop should be put to the practice of the “insur- 
rectos” of making our territory a base of supplies 
and of operations, darting across the line to 
wreck a train or pillage a town and darting back 
again to seek immunity, The fact that a con- 


Most sensible- 


siderable number of reckless Americans have 
joined the marauding bands, out of sheer love of 
adventure or of booty, does not make the situa- 
tion any simpler; and no‘tears will be shed if a 
summary end is put to the career of such of them 
as are caught red-handed on Mexican soil. 

DIAZ. 

There are conflicting reports as to the health 
of President Diaz. According to some advices, 
he is suffering from arterial sclerosis, and is 
marked for an early grave. According to others 
he is in full vigor. But at best, the health of a 
man who has passed his eightieth birthday can- 
not be very secure; and it might well be that his 
death, under the existing disturbed conditions, to- 
gether with uncertainty as to the qualities of his 
successor, might produce a crisis so grave as to . 
make us all thankful that American military and 
naval forces were within réach. Diaz, by the 
way, has given evidence of vigorous purpose by 
asking and obtaining from the permanent com- 
mission of the Mexican Congress the suspension 
of constitutional guarantees, which amounts, 
practically, to martial law and makes it possible 
to deal summarily with “insurrectos” who are 
caught wrecking trains, destroying bridges, and 
pillaging towns. 

RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

The differences between Russia and China over 
the interpretation of the treaty of 1881, which 
seemed to be on the way to adjustment a month 
ago through the concessions which China made, 
have suddenly become acute, and Russia has sent 
an ultimatum to Peking, with the threat of force 
and a military occupation of disputed territory, if 
her demands are not complied with. The im- 
mediate occasion of this abrupt action is stated 
to have been the unsatisfactory nature of China’s 
second reply to the representations of Russia. 
But Russia is not always frank in her diplomacy. 
It may have been’ that the delay in action was 
merely to gain time. It is known that the mili- 
tary expedition which Russia started toward 
Mongolia when the earlier correspondence was in 
progress was greatly impeded by the difficulties 
in the way. Now it is within 100 miles of the 
Chinese frontier, so that Russia can strike at once 
if her demands are not granted. 

WHAT WILL JAPAN DO? 

The Russian demands include special trade 
and administrative privileges in the province of 
Ili and in Mongolia and,—this as an afterthought 
—the right to take energetic measures within 
Chinese territory to prevent the extension of the 
plague northward. Back of all this, doubtless, 
is the old craving for Chinese territory. China, 
stricken at once by the famine and the plague, 
and fatally handicapped by the feebleness of its 
government and the crudeness of its military 
equipment, is helpless unless aid comes from out- 
side, She justly counts upon the friendship of 
the United States, but this friendship, of course, 


[Continued on page 335.) 
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UNEXPECTED. 
BY JOHN MACDONALD 


Here is another true story :— 

The principal of a village school in Kansas 
one morning or afternoon detected a boy cutting 
the letters of his name in the desk in front of him. 
As the novels .would put it, the principal rushed 
to the spot, angrily put forth his hand intending 
to grasp the boy by the collar, when lo! and also 
behold! close by the newly formed letters were 
the initials of the principal’s own name, written by 
himself when he was a pupil in the same school. 
His grasp upon the boy’s collar unloosened itself, 
and he returned to his desk, a sadder and a wiser 
teacher. That principal is to-day judge of an im- 
portant court in one of the greatest cities in the 
world. We often-wonder whether or not in the 
administration of justice the judge ever thinks of 
the incident in the village school!—Western 
School Journal. . 





HEALTH HINTS.—(L.) 
BY M. C. BEER, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 

[The teacher places one on the board each day, talks 
about it for a minute or two, and then the class repeats 
it. When a list is completed each pupil is given a type- 
written copy to carry home.} 

Run and jump in the sunshine. 

Eat vegetables. 

Remember the daily bath. 

Take good care of your teeth. 

Eat apples. 

Eat carrots. 

Drink at least two quarts of pure water daily. 

Air beds. 

Clean alleys. 

Take good care of the finger nails. 

Chew food thoroughly. 

Eat lettuce. 

Never sleep in a room that has the windows 
closed. 

Take good care of your eyes. 

Keep on the sunny side. 

Clean cellars. 

Air bedding. 

Breathe fresh air both day and night. 

Keep your thoughts pure. 

Eat bran bread. 

Be in the open air as much as possible. 

Breathe freely and deeply. 

Make war on flies. 

Be happy. 

Eat nuts. 

Always look on the bright side. 

Eat prunes. 

Think no evil. 

Take a walk on a rainy day. 

Love the good. 

Eat raisins. 

Speak well of every one. 

Avoid coffee, tea, and all strong drinks. 

Use olive oil. 

Eat plenty of juicy fruits. 

Insist on having pure air at all times, 

Eat grape fruit. 
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Have your own toothbrush, towel, and comb. 

Keep good company. 

Drink buttermilk. 

Eat dates. 

Eat figs. 

Drink lemonade. 

Eat honey. 

Eat corn. 

Be sure to have clean bodies. 

Be sure to have sunshine. 

Be sure to have pure food. 

Be sure to have fresh air. 

Remember that your body is the temple of the 
living God. 

Too much air is just enough. 

———__—_—_——__-#- @--@-e- 


STUDY PLAN FOR “TREASURE ISLAND.”—(IIL.) 
BY JESSICA J. HASKELL. 
CHAPTER 33. 
(100) How did Silver show presence of 
mind? 
(101) How well did he conceal his feel- 
ings? 
CHAPTER 34. 
(102) What was the value of the treas- 
ure? 
(103) What was Silver’s behavior? 
(104) What was the fate of the pirates 
Of Silver? 
(105) What was the further career of 
‘each character? 
IV. Character study. 
1. Write character sketches with illustrative 
anecdotes of 
a. Jim Hawkins. 
b. Squire Trelawney. 
d. Dr. Livesey. 
e. John Silver. 
Questions. 
a. How are the characters developed? 
b. Are there any women? 
c. Does Stevenson draw women well? 
d. Which character is most vivid to you? 
e. Is the story interest chiefly in charac- 
ter or in plot? 
V. Study of style. 
a. Words. 
1. Define unfamiliar words. 
2. Define sea terms. 
3. What can you say in general of Steven- 
son’s use of words? 
b. General qualities. 
1. Characteristics of Stevenson's style. 
2. Class to which “‘Treasure Island”  be- 
longs? 
3. Its rank in its class. 
VI. Additional composition topics. 
1. Silver’s career. 
2. Treasure Island (description). 
3. Ben Gunn’s life on the island. 
!. The career of Billy Bones. 
5. The squire and the doctor. 
6. A comparison of “Treasure Island” with 
some other adventure story. 
7. Criticism of “Treasure Island.” 
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WON AUTOMOBILE WITH CORN. 


Florence Folk, thirteen years of age, won first 
prize and a thousand-dollar automobile at the 
Michigan state corn show this season. __ 

The accompanying cut is from a photograph of 
the “best ten ears in the state,” that won the au- 
tomobile. Her father set apart for her half an 
acre. 

She supervised the plowing and _ harrowing, 
giving all directions. She did everything else 





BEST TEN EARS IN MICHIGAN. 


herself: Selected the variety, white cob, yellow 
dent; selected the ears, tested every ear, planted 
it, cultivated, harvested, husked. It was _ her 
work. Her father is an experienced, expert, up- 
to-date farmer, but she gave him several points 
and distanced him in results. She is as well in- 
formed on other farm crops as on _ corn-raising. 
She has only attended a rural school and a small 
village school. Florence Folk, at thirteen, knows 
nothing of corn-raising except what she has 
learned in studying agriculture in these schools, 
what she has read through the inspiration of the 
schools, and from the farm in which the school 
has interested her. 
THE PATRON’S RESOLUTIONS. 
BY C. F. PIKE, 
Ithaca, Michigan. 

To visit school occasionally. 

To aid in bettering the library. 

To teach, by example, a clean life. 

To read from a good book each day. 

To bnild up a good school sentiment. 

To beautify schoolyard and schoolhouse. 

To help enforce the compulsory school law. 

To encourage the teacher and the pupils. 

To see that the teacher gets good, fair pay. 

To keep the “tugs” tighter than the “hold- 
backs.” 

To stand by school officers in providing a good 
school. 

To help make the old world a little better each 
day. 

To live each day full of hope and joy, rejoicing 
that I am an American citizen. 
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CONGRESSMAN VS. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


The Journal has repeatedly called the attention of its 
readers to the fact that the bureau of education has of 
late been actually slighted by Congress in the general 
improvement of the various departments of our govern- 
ment. (Compare Journal of Education, September 29 
and November 10, 1910.) And as late as December 8, 
1910, it says, page 576: “Remember, there is to be a long 
pull... for the extra $75,000 for the bureau of educa- 
tion.” 

While the friends of popular education are thus kept im 
suspense about the 
final outcome of @ 
great cause, Con- 
gressman Andrews 
has the boldness to 
introduce in the 
House of Represen- 
tatives on December 
5, the following 
bill:— 

“Be it enacted by 
the Senate and 
House of Represen- 
tatives of the United 
States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
that three hundred 
thousand (300,000). 
acres of unappro- 
priated non-mineral 
land in the territory 
of New Mexico, to 
be selected under 
the direction of the secretary of the interior, be, and the 
same is hereby donated to J. B. Pitaval, archbishop of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, and his successors, to be held by 
him in trust for the establishment of a manual training 
school in the territory of New Mexico, for the youth of 
New Mexico, and that the income from said land or the 
proceeds of the sale thereof be devoted exclusively to 
the maintenance and the support of the said institu- 
tion.” 

This surely means discrimination against the bureau 
of education. Think of it! Congress in 1908 and again 
in 1909 refused to allow the United States commissioner 
of education $3,000 for the salary of one specialist in 
child study. But this Congressman Andrews would do- 
nate a hundred or even a thousand times $3,000 of the 
people’s funds toward establishing such a school under 
such conditions! 

Now since the above bill openly discriminates against 
the cause of public education is it not tlie duty of every 
patriotic American citizen to enter a protest against the 
adoption of Congressman Andrews’s unconstitutional 
bill? 

H. Schoede, 
Concordia, Mo. 
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ADVICE WANTED. 

Dear Mr. Editor: Referring to D. R. G.’s paragraph on 
page 216, I saved one boy for good literature by “Stan- 
dish of Standish.” That is not one of the classes of 
books mentioned in this inquiry, but: it thoroughly 
aroused the boy. 

Respectfully yours, 
Z. C. 

‘Taunton, Mass. 


i 
al - - 





A. F. S., Maryland: I want to express my apprecia- 
tion of the great value of the Journal of Education to 
all who are engaged in the work of the public schools. 
I read it very carefully each week. 
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COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


Editor of the Journal of Education:— , 

Dear Sir: In refutation of a paragraph* in the Journal 
of Education of last December, reflecting upon the ef- 
ficiency of commercial courses in high schools, I desire 
to present the statistics of graduates from the commer- 
cial course of the Everett high school from 1906 to 
1910:— 


Class 06 ‘OT ‘OS ’O9 10 T’tl. 

No. graduated from com- 
mercial course ....... lt 383 2% 38 3 145 
Occupation unknown..... 1 0 5 1 2 9 

Attending commercial 
school after graduation. 2 0 0 1 2 5 
Married (female).......... 3 + 1 2 0 10 
- ke, Pe 0 1 0 1 5 7 

Stenographers .......... ce 2 eo RF 

EE ccssece ctegececdmhs ani 7 4° 18 5 3i 
In business .......... ibis a oN 1 2 
TORCMOTE ccccccccss o tees 1 1 2 
Other occupations........ 3 4 1 4 2 14 


Average salary reported.12.70 13.75 10.28 10.18 7.60 

Of 145 graduates, it will be seen that five only at- 
tended a commercial school after graduation. Of these, 
one attended a normal school of stenography because 
she expected to teach that subject, and a second at- 
tended a commercial college in order to secure a special 
course in expert accounting—a subject not offered in the 
high school. This leaves but three who felt it necessary 
‘ to supplement their high school training before going to 
work. 

While it was not possible to ascertain the salary in 
every case, enough data was secured to make the re- 
turns fairly reliable. Were the returns complete the 
average amount for each class would probably be raised. 

When we consider that, of the 145 graduates, 112 are 
young ladies, and that many of them are just beginning 
to make headway in lines which will pay well in the fu- 
ture, the showing made in average salary is creditable. 

Naturally, the class of 1910, many of whose members 
hare been in the commercial field less than six months, 
has ‘the lowest average, but still makes a good showing. 

Perhaps the most encouraging thing in the statistics 
secured is the small number of positions held by the 
average graduate. This is less than three, and tells a 
strong story of competency. The fendency among 
young people of the present time is to look for short 
hours, easy work, and the highest pay for to-day, with- 
out regard for the future. The boy or girl who has 
worked from one to five years with a single change is 
competent, or he would have been discharged, and is 
sensible, or he would have grown impatient and sought 
other lines of work. 

These statistics show clearly two things: First, that 
the high school commercial course has a practical and 
commercial value, and second, that it is not necessary to 
supplement it with a course at a commercial school in 
order to secure and keep a position. 

There are many high schools in Massachusetts which 
can show as good if not a better record of their commer- 
cial graduates. 

Very truly yours, 


Wilbur J. Rockwood, 
Everett, Mass, March 10, 1911. 





ow an address at Conference for Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
on. 





M. C. B., Indiana: I appreciate the Journal of 
Education. I have from it more pleasure and 
profit than I have from any other educational 
paper. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. A Text-book for County 
Training Schools and Normal Schools. By Albert 
Salisbury, president Whitewater Normal school. 
Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co. Cloth. 196 pp. 


There are few men to whose classroom teaching I 
have listened with as keen satisfaction as to that of 
Mr. Salisbury, in whose classes I have sat many times in 
a quarter of a century. He is a great teacher from the 
Garfield-Mark Hopkins standpoint, and despite his 
schoolmaster ideals he has literally kept pace with the 
progress of the times. He has always early seen the 
wastefulness of the commonplace and the deadening ef- 
fect of the trite though true. No man has had a more 
active professional pruning-knife than he. As a result 
Salisbury’s “School Management” is a noble presenta- 
tion in reasonably brief space of all the things about 
which a student teacher, or a young teacher, should be 
thinking for herself under the direction of one of long 
experience. There is in it as nearly all that a teacher 
should think about with as little that she need not think 
about as any book we have seen. It gives all that is 
needed in the least space, in the best spirit, and in a 
most enjoyable style. 


BROOKS’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION—BOOK ONE. 
By Stratton D. Brooks, superintendent of schools, Bos- 
ton. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 294 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Superintendent Brooks’s early reputation was attained 

by his “Rhetoric.” It established the fact that he is a 
first-class teacher and that he knows the rules of the 
game in getting definite results from teaching. This 
book emphasizes all the pedagogical and literary virtues 
of the other book. This book meets the high school re- 
quirements for the first two years in composition and 
rhetoric. Both in the oral and in the written work, em- 
phasis is placed on the thought side of composition, to 
which form, although shown to be important, is made 
secondary. The pupil is trained how to think as the 
first condition of progress in writing. The many 
themes covering narration and description, and the ade- 
quate number in exposition and argumentation, give the 
pupil the confidence which comes from frequent repeti- 
tion of an exercise. Bach theme differs from the one 
preceding it by a single point on which, for the time 
being, the greatest emphasis is laid. The subjects sug- 
gested for themes are those in which high school pupils 
are interested and on which therefore they can write 
with spontaneity. The logical arrangement of material 
is subordinated to the needs of the pupils. The _ sub- 
jects are presented in their simplest forms at the point 
where it is felt that the pupils need.them, and are ex- 
tended later when the increased power enables the pu- 
pils to cope with the more difficult phases. 


THE QUEST OF THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. A 
Story of Arabia, adapted from the French of La- 
boulaye’s “Abdallah.” By Walter Taylor Field, with 
illustrations by Charles Copeland. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 
211 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This is a delightful book for children, one in which 
they will revel. Arabia is to children a land of enchant- 
ment. Its deserts and caravans, its sunshine and color, 
its wild, free life appeal strongly to the young, for the 
Arabs are a simple people, and their life has all the di- 
rectness and vigor of childhood. “The Quest of the 
Four-Leaved Clover” is a story of the Arabian desert. 
It gives a picture of Bedouin life among the tents and 
of city life in the bazaars, affords a glimpse into the 
spirit of Mohammedanism, and teaches the great lesson 
of service to o° e’s fellow man. The book is valuable as 
a story, as a side light on eastern geography, life and 
manners, religion and civilization, and as the concrete 
illustration of a great moral lesson. “Abdallah,” of 
which this story is an adaptation, was written in French 
by Edouard Laboulaye about fifty years ago, and be- 
came at once exceedingly popular. In its original form, 
however, it was unsuited in some ways to American 
habits of thought and ill adapted to the use of the 
yourg—though primarily intended for them. Thus its 
many beauties of sentiment and expression, its brilliant 
word pictures, and its high ideals have been practically 
a closed book to American children. The present vol- 
ume will have, for teachers and pupils alike, the charm 
of a discovery. The illustrations are in Copeland’s best 
style, and exhibit all the freedom and spirit that have 
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made him famous as a delineator of wild life. The book 

ais adapted for use as a supplementary reader in sixth to 

eighth grades, and is invaluable for school libraries. 

HEBBEL’S AGNES BERNAUER. Edited by Profes- 
sor C. von Kleuze of Brown University. Cloth. 178 

Price, 60 cents. 

HOFFMAN’S IWAN DER SCHREDLICHE. Edited 
by Charles M. Poor of University of Illinois. Cloth. 
344 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

New York: Oxford University Press 

branch). 

The first of these two German texts provided for read- 
ing in schools and colleges is a drama by an eminent 
German composer. Who and what he is may be found 
in the editor’s careful introduction. His “Agnes 
Bernauer”’ was first published in 1855, and ranks highly 
because of its terse and vigorous prose, its fascinating 
stheme, and its exposition of Hebbel’s conception of 
tragedy. About forty-five pages are taken up with an- 
notations. No vocabulary. 

The second is made up of scenes of German life, 
chiefly of school life, and the character sketches by 
Hoffman are drawn with keenest humor. The author’s 
style is decidedly colloquial. It is commended for use in 
the third year of high school, or the second year of col- 
lege. The editor does not indulge himself in an elaborate 
introduction, yet there is enough in it to make us ac- 
quainted with Hoffman. Nor does he add many annota- 
tions to the text. But he gives a very complete Ger- 
man-English vocabulary. 


(American 


THE BOOK OF EASTER. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. Cloth. 246-pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

A charming book for the Eastertide. It is a compila- 
tion of beautiful thoughts from scores of sources about 
the resurrection, enshrined in stories, customs, hymns, 
discourses, each and all thrilling with the glad concep- 
tion of life immortal. An exquisite introduction is by 
Bishop Doane of Albany. The imaginative drawings 
are by George Wharton Edwards, and are really artis- 
tic. Pictures of some of the great artists are repro- 
duced by Rubens, Fra Angelico, Paul Veronese, and 
others. The cover is in green and white and gold, a de- 
lightful bit of ornamentation. It makes a choice gift 
book to send to one’s friend. 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION. By Alexander 
Hogg, LL. D., ex-superintendent, Forth Worth, Texas. 
Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Price, 50 cents. 

More than 100,000 copies of this masterpiece have 
been published. “Steam and steel, science and skill’ is 
the watehword that Dr. Hogg has ever had in mind in 
the years in which this book has been evolved, and it is 
a notable evolution. A million copies of the book should 
be put into the schools this year for the good of the chil- 
dren. Nowhere else can there be found in the same 
space and for the same money such a graphic portrayal 
of the service that “steam and steel, science and skill” 
have rendered the public in ‘the last seventy-five years. 
THER STORY OF MODERN FRANCE. By H. A. 

Guerber. New York: American Book Company. 

Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 350 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

The author of this delightful little history has pre- 
viously prepared the “Story of Old France,” bringing 
the history down to 1715 A. D. Beginning with that 
year this work carries us along to the active present in 
the life of France. Here we have the scenes of the 
revolution, the activities of Napoleon Bonaparte, of 
Napoleon III., and many other stirring times. These 
are narrated with due brevity but with notable vivacity, 
and cannot fail to interest the classes in elementary his- 
tory, for which they are specially provided. The illus- 
trations are numerous and attractive, many of them be- 
ing copies of the works of famous painters. The au- 
thor also gives the genealogies of the House of Bourbon, 
the House of Orleans, and the House of Bonaparte, 
which are useful for reference. It is an excellent bit of 
historical work from cover to cover. 


DE MAISTRYS LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. Edited 
by Assistant Professor C. Fontaine of Columbia Un!- 
versity. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 16mo. 
121 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

A French text from the pen of De Maistre, and dat- 
ing back to 1815. This French writer was an officer in 
the Sardinian navy, but during the troublous Napole- 
onic times went to St. Petersburg. where he wrote 
“The Siberienne” and “The Prisoner of the Caucasus.” 
By these and other works—not many in all—he made 
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for himself an enduring position in French literature. 
His style is simple and easy and singularly pure in its 
diction, making it an excellent text-book for students in 
French. The editor gives explanatory notes of a high 
grade, and furnishes a complete vocabulary. 


LESSONS IN LIVING. By Elizabeth Towne. Pub- 
lished by the author at Holyoke, Mass. Cloth. 185 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

{f you do not know Elizabeth Towne we can tell you 
fittle of this book. If you do know her we need tell you 
nothing of it. AJ) that we shall attempt is to give a few 
sentences, literally taken at random. “Reason is an 
endless labyrinth out of which no one emerges unaided 
by a higher wisdom than itself.” “You cannot name an 
invention of any sort from the tiniest and simplest to 
the greatest and most complex; you cannot name a form 
in nature nor a principle of growth in nature that has 
not its parailel and original in man. And more inven- 
tions are coming every day—all coming out of man.” 
“Useful work for the good of others is the demand of 
your being.” “If you run a grocery store with the pri- 
mary purpose of getting money for yourself you cannot 
fully enjoy the work.” “Our old conception of life is a 
straight line, a strain ahead; now we are learning that 
it is a poise, a balance of thinking and doing that re- 
leases love in every activity.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Pope’s Homer’s [liad” (Books I, VI, XXII, XXIV.) Edited by a, 8° 
Twom . akespeare’s T y of acbeth.” Edited by 
Homer B. Sprague. “Tenryson’s Idylis of the King.” Edited by 
J. E. Thomas.——*‘Select Minor Poems of John Milton.” Edited by 
J.E. Thomas. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Bartlett. Price, $225 “Latin Bight Resdings Sosued “Year” 
° + $2.25. — “Latin t — a 
New York: American Book mega a a 

“A Beginner’s History of meg y*(Vol. II.) By H. E. Cushman. 
——"‘Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form.”” By Augusta Stevenson. 
rie. 3 oo. t : anne Miffiin Ag ee A 

‘*The Science iD reat.”’ W.D. Wattles. ice, . 
—— a Elizabeth Towne. as = oP eee 

‘‘Handwork Instruction for Boys." By Dr. Alwin Pabst. Price, $1.00. 
Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press. 4 —— 
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TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granul yelids. 
No Smarting—Just lee Onatoct. 3 











Children’s Classics 
In Dramatic Form 


BY AUGUSTA STEVENSON, 
Formerly a teacher in the Indianapolis Public Schools. 


The five books in the series have been carefully 
planned to cover the requirements of the eight ele- 
mentary grades as to grading and subject-matter. 
In Books I, II, and III, folk-lore and fables predom- 
inate. In the higher books, scenes from the best 
literature and great historical events are given in 
dramatic form. 


Book One. For Grades I, II (Just Published) .30 
Book Two. For Grades IT, III ............. 35 
Book Three. For Grades III, IV........... 40 
Book Four. For Grades V, VI............. .50 
Book Five. For Grades VII, VIII (Im Press) 





Free for Class Use 


A complete specimen story has been reprinted 
from Book Three. The publishers will be glad to 
send ten copies of this pamphlet to any teacher 
desiring to test this method of reading in the 
schoolroom. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Educational Department 
Boston New York Chic ago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


8S of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

authorities in every state in the 

Union. To be availabie, these contributions 

should be short and cemprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 5, 6, 7: Nortnern Minnesota 
Association, St. Cloud; president, 
T. A. Erickson, Alexandria. 

April 6, 7, 8: Southeastern Iowa As- 
sociation, Keokuk, Iowa; presi- 
dent, Frank L. Smart, Davenport. 


April 6-8: Southern [Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Carbondale. 

April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
eational Association, Mobile; 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


April 24: Federation of Colleges of 
ilinois, Kankakee. 

April 27-29: Georgia Educational 
Association, Macon, Ga.; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Roland B. 
Daniel, Columbus; secretary, Su- 
perintendent Clifford Smith, La- 
Grange. 

April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; president, Frederick S. 
Camp, Stamford; secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 

May 11, 12, 13: Bastern Art and 
Manual Training Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia; president, 
Arthur D. Dean, Albany, N. Y.; 
secretary, Eva BE. Struble, Newark, 
N. J. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


June 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 

June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Chesapeake City, secretary. 


June 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
1L.; Edwin U. Andrews, Greenwich, 
OConn., secretary. 

July 8-14: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


WATERVILLE. Superintendent 
Bowman, who was in office here for 
several years and resigned to go to 
Los Angeles into law practice eight- 
een months ago, has already made a 
distinct success in law and is highly 
enthusiastic over his new life and lo- 
cation. 





VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. The annual con- 
ference of the secondary schools of 
Vermont with the university was 
held at Burlington on March 9, 10, 
and 11. The subjects for discussion 
were “Agriculture,” “Home Econom- 
ics,” and “Physical Training,” with 
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Caproni Casts 


Joan of Arc 
In the Luxembourg, Paris 


reference to their significance in the 
public schools. The opening address 
was given by Professor Thomas N. 
Carver of Harvard University on 
“The Religion of the Productive 
Life.’ Miss Frances Stern of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
gave an address on “Home Econom- 
ics in Education. The other speak- 
ers were members of the faculty of 
the University of Vermont and 
teachers in the secondary schools. 
On Friday evening the semi-annual 
schoolmasters’ banquet was held at 
the Van Ness house. The principal 
speaker of the occasion was Profes- 
sor Carver. 

RUTLAND. Miss Isabelle Mac- 
Kenzie, supervisor of drawing in the 
Rutland city schools, has resigned 
her position to accept an $1,100 po- 
sition in New York city. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The committee on edu- 
cation gave a hearing at the state 
house last week on the bill of Repre- 
sentative Morrill of Haverhill, 
which authorizes cities and towns to 
provide meals for school children. 
The proposition is to grant cities and 
towns permission to appropriate 
money so that meals may be given to 
school children either at cost price 
or free of charge. It is further pro- 
vided in the bill that the citizens of 
each city or town may vote on the 
plan. The bill met no opposition at 
the hearing. 

The elementary, high, and indus- 
trial evening schools held their grad- 
uation exercises on last Friday. The 
Central evening high school had the 
largest graduating class in its his- 
tory, giving 122 diplomas and over 
2.000 certificates. The elementary 
schools graduated *578 pupils, and 
two of the industrial schools granted 
220 certificates. The Roxbury school 
will grant about 100. 

An evening school in agriculture is 
soon to be opened by Frederick W. 
Detheridge, a gardener. It is to bea 
semi-public institution, and Mr. 
Detheridge hopes that the cost of 
operation will be covered by the sale 
of products. The idea is a new one, 


By Chapu 





are the only casts made in Amer- 
ica which receive the approval of 
the leading Art Museums. Teach- 
ers placing in schools cheaply made 
imitations of Caproni Casts are 
wasting their money, as poor re- 
productions of sculpture have no 
value. 


Illustrated catalogue free to schools 
upon application. 


P. P. Caproni & Brother 
1914-1920 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


and is backed by prominent agricul- 
turalists and educators, among whom 
is J. T. Ellsworth, secretary of the 
state board of education. Options 
have ‘been obtained on sites in Med- 
ford and Arlington. 

Boston school teachers have pre- 
pared a petition to be presented at 
this week’s meeting of the school 
board asking for the appointment of 
women to positions as masters and 
sub-masters in schools where there 
are both boy and girl pupils. The 
petition will also ask for equal com- 
pensation in cases where women 
teachers do work equal to that of the 
mien teachers. G. R. Nutter is acting 
as counsel for the teachers. 

The inaugural exercises of the 
new government of Washington All!- 
ston school city were held last Fri- 
day. An inaugural address was 
given by the incoming “mayor.” and 
was listened to by several hundred 
“citizens.” Thé “board of alder: 
men” was inaugurated as well. 
Wilson L. Gill of Philadelphia, the 
founder of the school city plan. and 
Miss Mary E. Smiley, supervisor of 
the grammar schools of Methuen, 
Mass., were present. 

CAMBRIDGE. The annual pro- 
test against the exemption of Har- 
vard property from taxation was 
made in the state legislature last 
week. Representative Julius Meyers 
of Cambridge offered the protest and 
was backed by no other member. In 
fact the citizens of Cambridge seem 
to be very well satisfied with cond!- 
tions as they now stand. Aside 
from the educational and _ ethical 
value of Harvard to the city there 
are material advantages—the  in- 
creased value of real estate. and the 
diminished valuation of Cambridge 
property to be assessed for state 
taxes. In the same week the Har- 
vard Corporation has offered Cam- 
bridge an exceptionally good propo- 


sition, which is perhaps the result of 


the annual taxation agitation, al- 
though the idea was formulated by 
the corporation several months ago. 
The announcement made by the cor- 
poration is as follows:— 

First, that all Cambridge boys who 
come from high schools, and whose 
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parents are unable to pay the tuition 
fee, are to be exempt frem it during 
freshman year. 

Second, that subject to the appro- 
‘val of the dean of the summer school, 
rates charged in the summer school 
shall be reduced for all Cambridge 
teachers. 

Third, that all university athletic 
fields in Cambridge are to be offered 
as playgrounds for the children in 
‘Cambridge during the summer, in so 
far as is practicable. 

Fourth, that upon request of the 
<ity made to the president of the 
university, and with his approval, 
expert advice on the municipal af- 
fairs of the city, within reasonable 
limits, will be given gratuitously by 
members of the faculty. 

News of the announcement has 
met with appreciation and complete 
satisfaction in Cambridge. The ad- 
vantage to Cambridge boys is im- 
measurable, property in Cambridge 

vill undoubtedly rise in value; and 
the general tone of Cambridge 
should be visibly bettered. Harvard 
has taken a step in advance of other 
universities, and it is to be hoped 
that the unpleasant agitation to tax 
college property will cease. 

NORTHAMPTON. The seniors 
of Smith College have. reconsidered 
their previous vote to wear caps and 
gowns at commencement, and have 
decided to follow the custom, as in- 
stituted by Ex-President Seelye, of 
wearing no caps and gowns. 

WAKEFIELD. Superintendent of 
Schools J. H. Carfrey in his annual 
report urges that the town establish 
courses in domestic science and in- 
dustrial work in the high school and 
classes in cooking for girls in the 
minth grade and first year in high 
school. He also advocates. part- 
time courses for boys and girls work- 
ing in the factories. In relation to 
the problem of retardation the com- 
mittee recommends that the age 
limit of children entering school be 
five and one-half years. 

NEW BEDFORD. The first bulle- 
tin of the New Bedford Teachers’ As- 
sociation shows that the association 
is alive to its possibilities and re- 
sponsibilities. Plans are being made 
for a creditable lecture course and for 
a special pedagogical library. This 
association was prompt in asso- 
ciating itself with the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation. 

QUINCY. Building on the Mont- 
clair schoolhouse will be started 
shortly. The new school will cost 
$45,000, exclusive of furnishings, 
and will be constructed of open-face 
brick with Quincy granite trimmings. 
In the basement there are to be play- 
rooms for the boys and girls. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Columbia 
University trustees, at their annual 
budget meeting, received in gifts and 
through bequests $1,807,583, which is 
the largest amount of money that has 
ever been reported at any one meet- 
ing. Part of this sum, however, had 
been announced, but not officially, by 
the trustees, $750,000 being payment 
by the executors of the estate of the 
late John Stewart Kennedy, and 
$693,000 coming from the executors 
of the estate of the late George 
Crocker. These are the first pay- 
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ments that have been made to Co- 
lumbia on account of these bequests, 
the first of which was for $2,250,000, 
and the latter for property valued at 
least at $1,000,000. An entirely new 
gift which the trustees received was 
one of $330,000, given by a man who 
desires that for the present his name 
be not announced. The deed of gift 
designates that the money be used 
for the construction of a building for 
the school of architecture and the 
Avery library of art and architec- 
ture: 

Married school teachers in this 
city are not eligible for promotion, 
and married women may be refused 
appointment while their husbands 
are still able to earn a living. This 
final decision has been handed down 
by the appellate division of the state 
supreme court after a long and bitter 
legal fight. The case in point is that 
of Mrs. E. F. Norman, who sued to 
compel the board of education to ap- 
point her an assistant principal, for 
which position she holds the license 
of the board. Her husband is in 
good health, and the court upheld a 
rule of the board that unless he was 
incapacitated by mental or physical 
disease, or had abandoned her for not 
less Ahan three years, she cannot 
force an appointment. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


GREENSBURG. Mr. Ulrich, long- 
time superintendent of Westmore- 
land county, is in the legislature this 
year and is chairman of the commit- 
tee on education. There are three 
prominent school men in the legis- 
lature this year, and all on the com- 
mittee on education, Carroll of Fay- 
ette county, and John B. Holland, 
long-time teacher in Allegheny 
county. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


This legislature is a school legisla- 
ture making liberal appropriations 
for the normal schools and for the 
State University. 

The legislature has provided for a 
commissioner of agriculture, salary 
$4,000, with position on the board of 
public works. 

The colored institute, six miles 
from Charleston, has a state appro- 
priation of upwards of $100,000. 
There is nothing equal to this pro- 
vided for white youth. 

MORGANTOWN. Dr. Thomas E. 
Hodges has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Dr. D. B. Burrington as presi- 
dent of the State University, but be- 
cause of a special legal provision he 
cannot assume the office until next 
October. Dr. Hodges is a graduate 
of the university, was for six years 
superintendent at Morgantown, was 
ten years president of the Normal 
school at Huntington, was sixteen 
years professor of physics in the 
University when he was appointed 
to the board of control at a salary 
of $5,000, where he served one year. 
The law provides that a man in that 
office can accept no position in any 
state institution until he has been 
out of office for one year. In Octo- 
ber he was appointed, his term of of- 
fice to begin October, 1911. There- 
fore he is without a salary fora 
year, and when he does serve re- 
ceives only $4,000 salary. 

BETHANY. Champ Clark, 
speaker-to-be of Congress, was edu- 
cated at Bethany College, after 
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which he was principal of the Nor- 
mal school at Huntington for a year. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 


The Florida convention on revi- 
sion and codification of school laws 


. has approved a statute making cheat- 


ing in school examinations a crime, 
and fixing punishment at one year’s 
imprisonment or paying a fine of 
$500. The proposed law will be laid 
before the legislature. 


TENN BSSEE. 


NASHVILLE. Miss Helen Graff 
Wise and Miss Charlotte Armstrong 
of the teaching force of this city are 
studying at Teachers College, New 
York city, this year. The teachers 
and supervisors of the South study- 
ing at Teachers College have a 
Southern Club. . 


LOUISIANA. 


Forty per cent. of the high school 
graduates of the state go to college. 


TEXAS. 

The schools of the state are hav- 
ing the liveliest kinc of a campaign 
in the interest of boys’ agricultural 
clubs. 

GEORGETOWN. The Southwest- 
ern University has trie¢ a risky ex- 
periment in selecting by a vote con- 
test the four prettiest young women 
in the university. 





CENTRAL SFATES. 
INDIANA. 
PLAINFIELD. E. E. York, su- 
perintendent of the State Industrial 
school, has resigned after seventeen 

years of service. 


KANSAS. 
TOPEKA. C. C. Starr, deputy 
state superintendent, has been 


elected to succeed L. D. Whittemore 
as superintendent of Topeka, and 
State Superintendent Fairchild has 
appointed Mr. Whittemore to suc- 
ceed Starr in his department. Bach 
finds his new work peculiarly enjoy- 
able. 





: MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC. This city has been 
in great luck in its superintendents. 
James H. B. Kaye, now the emi- 
nently successful principal of the 
State Normal school at Marquette, 
was superintendent here for eight 
years, going from here to Mar- 
quette. It is a good deal of a tribute 
to a man’s educational leadership to 


“make a reputation in a city of this 


size that leads to his selection as a 
normal school principal in a state like 
Michigan. George E. McGee, who 
has been here since Mr. Kaye left, is 
also one of the most scholarly super- 
intendents in the state. 


ANN ARBOR. The Association 
of Deans of the Arts and Science De- 
partments of the State Universities 
of the North Central district will 
meet at the University of Michigan 
March 22 and 23. The four sessions 
of the meeting will be held as pri- 
vate Round Table discussions of 
problems touching the work of the 
deans. 
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the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
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NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska is to have a new state 
university which will cost about 
$2,500,000. Every building will be 
entirely new and constructed espe- 
cially for the use to which it will be 
put. When completed it will un- 
doubtedly be the most up-to-date 
university west of Missouri. The 
present university is too small, the 
buildings too old, and its situation 
undesirable. The new one will 
probably be erected near the present 
agricultural station. The wave of 
prosperity which struck Nebraska In 
the past few years is expressing it- 
self admirably. 


MISSOURL. 

ST. LOUIS. The board of educa- 
tion of this city has passed a resolu- 
tion providing for the erection of an- 
other high school in the southern 
part of the city. William B. Ittner, 
who has made St. Louis famous for 
the beautiful architecture of its 
school buildings, will design the new 


thing 
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hoto that is not too small. 
o be first-class and the 
larger than the ones we have been making, being 1 1-2x21-8 inches, and we think 
larger than any others obtainable. This is one of the good features of our new 


structure. The sum of $500,000 
has been appropriated for its erec- 
tion. 

Missouri is one of the few states 
in the Central West that has no pro- 
vision for teachers’ institutes. A 
few years ago an institute plan was 
in operation, but the institutes be- 
came mere cramming schools where 
weak teachers could prepare for the 
examinations, and _  instructorships 
went to those who had the strongest 
pull. Since every county now has 
a superintendent who has been a 
teacher and knows the needs of the 
schools, many of the leaders in edu- 
cation believe that the time has 
come when a modern institute plan 


can be established. Those who 
meet the teachers of Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma, where the 


best talent is brought into the insti- 
tutes, can see now Missouri is 
losing ground in not having this 
source of inspiration. It is under- 
stood that the normal schools are 
opposed to this movement, but senti- 
ment in favor of a progressive and 
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efficient institute system is develop- 
ing, and it is probable that some 
definite action will be taken at the 
present session of the legislature. 


MINNESOTA. 
DULUTH. Buel T. Davis and 
Lewis Benard have _ transformed 


one of the most unsightly and_ un- 
promising vacant lots with ruins 
into a place of supreme beauty, and 


all at a trifling expense. Here is a 
bare suggestion: The seed bed, 


planted early, the transformation in 
a warm corner, produced abundance 
of pansy plants, asters, scabiosa, and 
phlox, besides a variety of vegetable 
plants for transplanting. The flow- 
ers began blooming soon after trans- 
planting, and continued in great pro- 


fusion up to and even after frost. It 
would seem that nothing could be 
more extravagant in quality, size, 


and variety of bloom than were the 
pansies, which were in a long bed 
between the houses, which furnished 
partial shade, but had plenty of air 
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and sunshine for a portion of the 
day. The row of sweet peas at the 
rear grew large, strong plants, form- 
ing a magnificent screen and back- 
ground. The nasturtiums have also 
bloomed in great profusion and va- 
riety, and have, besides, furnished an 
abundance of bright and handsome 
green. Next to the bed of pansies, 
the sweet alyssum and sweet 
mignonette have been most. profuse 
and prolific. The vines at the back 
porch and at the buildings in the 
rear, on either side, have been very 
vigorous and showy. These were 
not only morning glories, but Japa- 
nese hops, hyacinth beans, mordica 
vine, or balsam apple, and beyon- 
opolis, a species of gourd. The sun- 
flowers and ricinus were large and 
grand, forming a massive back- 
ground and screen for unsightly 
buildings on either side. These were 
graded down by a few well-placed 
specimens of canna, caladium, salvia, 
and gladiola. The flowers, which 
have been abundant and in pleasing 
variety throughout the season, have 
been the admiration of the neighbor- 
hood, and of many friends, and have 
added pleasure to church gatherings, 
Sunday school, hospital, and many 
sick rooms. The vegetable garden 
was no less profuse. Two beds, each 
twelve feet wide and fifty feet long, 
have been heavily laden all the sea- 
son with a continual succession and 
a pleasing variety. Much of the 
ground has furnished from two to 
three crops. The family has been 
well supplied with all kinds of fresh 
vegetables throughout the season, 
besides storing up much for winter 
supply. The garden has been kept 
free from weeds by constant surface 
cultivation. A liberal supply of. fer- 
tility at the start, and the applica- 
tion of liquid manure to young 
plants, and occasional irrigation, 
have all contributed to the bountiful 
harvest. The most abundant crops 
were corn, an assortment of beans, 
peas, spinach, lettuce, beets, turnips, 
onions, and the like. A most re- 
markable yield was gathered from a 
bed of tomatoes of about 100 square 
feet. This bed not only supplied the 
family, but some of the neighbors, 
with its fruits throughout the season, 
and thirty quarts of ripe fruit were 
placed in cans and stored for winter 
use, besides several gallons of green 
tomatoes were put away in pickle 
form. 


WISCONSIN. 


The State Industrial school teach- 
ers and officials are under civil ser- 
vice rules. 

A demonstration and practice high 
school, under the control of the uni- 
versity, for students preparing to en- 
ter the profession of teaching, is be- 
ing planned by the university au- 
thorities. who are now asking the 
state legislature for the sum of $150,- 
000 for the model high school] build- 
ing. Hundreds of graduates of the 
university take up teaching as their 
life work every year, and President 
Van Hise declares a demonstration 
and practice high school, where pros- 
pective teachers may learn the best 
methods under trained supervisors, is 
felt to be a vital need of the univer- 
sity. The results of the better train- 
ing of high school teachers by means 
of such a model school would be felt 
in practically 
the state, 
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From the new “ Riverside Primer” 
attractive picture by Ruth 
Mary Hallock is one of the numer- 
ous illustrations in the Primer of the 
Riverside Readers, to be published 


This 


this spring by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Besides Miss Halleck, 
Maginel Wright Enright, Clara E. 
Atwood, E. Boyd Smith, Howard 
Pyle, and other well-known artists 
have furnished illustrations for these 
Readers. In their appeal to chil- 
dren, in their artistic quality, and 


their delicate coloring, these illustra- 
tions set a new standard for school 
readers. The editors of the River- 
side Readers are: James H. Van 
Sickle, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Wilhelmina 
Seegmiller, director of art in the 
Indianapolis public schools, for- 
merly a principal in the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, public schools, as- 
sisted by Frances Jenkins, super- 
visor of elementary grades, Decatur, 
Tllinois. 








SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The University of California is to 
get $750,000 state appropriation this 
year. 

LOS ANGELES. Dr. E. T. Pierce, 
one-time superintendent of Pasadena 
and later president of the Normal 
school at Chico, and later still of the 
Los Angeles Normal school, has re- 
tired in the comfort of an abundant 
income for a most enjoyable life of 
leisure. 

J. A. Foshay, who was for twelve 
years superintendent of. this city, 
which, by the way, is by far the 
longest term of service of any super- 
intendent of the city, and who re- 
signed five years ago to become 
president of the “Fraternal Brother- 





hood,” has played in great luck both 
in the prosperity of the organization 
and in his personal financial ven- 
ture. He has planted and developed 
an orchard of ten acres, from which 
some of us have enjoyed boxes of 
luscious oranges, and while the edi- 
tor of the Journal of Education was 
in Los Angeles recently he sold the 
orchard for nearly $25,000. 


> 


National Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 


The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People will 
hold tts third annual conference in 
Boston March 30 and 31. This or- 
ganization has for its object “to up- 
lift the colored men and women of 
this country by securing to them the 
full enjoyment of their rights as 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


every nigh school 2 Pally benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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Penn, Ave. er, Col., 


Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 

Berkeley, Cal.. 2142 Shattuck Ave. 

ry Los Angeles, tal., 238 Douglas Bidg. 
g: 





Che James F. McCullough Ceacher’s’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 


mt teachers in BOULEV 


JACKSON BOU 


tions. Com 


Positive mire US, recommenda- 


Mee FEE, $1100. WHE AG 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 


short notice for high ag positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


Elements of Descriptive Gemmetry 
Latin Sight Reading (Second 


ner’s History of ay | 6 


A 

Handwork Instruction for 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Maebeth.. 
Ponageen 46 8 Idylis oar e Kin 
Select Minor Poems of enegh 

A Latin Grammar......... 

The Patchwork Papers 


modem | Short 


.W 
Poetry Se “Schools (Books I, ‘ii, Tit). padeseaeoes 
— on Ne Trail 


Spanish Grammar 
The te apd and Society .. 
The Makin’s of a Girl. 

The Assembly Praise Book 


of 


Author. 


: pares 


Publisher. Price. 


+ N.Y. $2.25 


Cushman Houghton MiMin Co., Bostor. 1.00 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y. 


“ i) “ 
id Lh “ 


Dodd, Mead & Co.., 
Ginn & Co. oe Boston 


af 


ee 


Mae 
yume n [E 
Roosevelt The Baker & Taylor Co., N.Y. 


Taylor [eée.) D. B, ggiotee & Co., 
Holbrook errill Co., 
Footner Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Warren Longmans, Green & Co., 

Baldwin er, 
McGuire 
Maxwell (Eds.} C. C. Birchard & Co., 


o 
“ 
“ 


Boston 








SUMMER TERM OF THE 
University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 8rd and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Class- 
ics, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

The expenses are very low. The lo- 
eation is an ideal onefor summer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 

For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 


ee | 


WASHINGTON 


SEVEN-DAY 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOURS 
January 13, 27, February 10, 24, 
March 10, 24, April 14, 21, 
May 5, 1911 


Round-Trip Rate from Boston, $28.50 


Stop-overat Baitimore, Phii- 
adelphia, and New York 
returning 
For detailed information apply to Rod- 
ney Macdonough, D. P. A., No. 5 
Bromfield Street, Corner Washington 

Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


TT GLARE LORE LE AO TE ENC SLI 














citizens, justice in all courts, and 
equality of opportunity every- 
where.” Its executive committee 
intends to begin at once a scientific 
study of negro schools, for to them 
“equality of opportunity” applies to 
the educational as well as to the 
civil, political, and industrial rights 
of colored people. The subject. 
“Federal Aid’ to Education,” will 
be considered at the conference by 
John E. Milholland, and “Segrega- 
tion and Ultimate Effects of Race 
Discrimination” will be dealt with 
by Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, Jus- 
tice Wendell Phillips Stafford, and 
Rabbi Wise. 


” 
SS 


JUST SUSPICION. 


“Come, Willie,” said his 
“don’t be so selfish. 
brother play with 
a while.” 

“But,” protested Willie, “he means 
to keep them always.” 

“Oh, I guess not.” 

“T guess yes! ‘Cause he’s swal- 
lered two o’ them already.’’—Catho- 
lic Standard and Times. 


SOME MEN NEVER CAN. 


“Minerva sprang from the brow of 
Jove.” When Binks read that he 
said: “Well, that’s one way for a 
man to get a woman out of his 
head.”’ 





mother, 
Let your little 
your marbles 


THE MAIN DIFFICULTY. 


Harold’s' mother questioned her 
son as to why he received so low a 
mark in music. 

“I don’t know, mother,” he de. 
elared. “I get along pretty well with 
everything except the sharks and 
flaps.” 


GTATE ne NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
8. For both a For catalogue 
address t the Principal, A.C. BoypEx, M. A. 





STATE 8 NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

oeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the Sor har subjects. . ASBURY Pit- 


Fa BELLS 


The McCallie Vision Tests. 


One pupil in every five has poor 
vision. It is therefore imperative 
that every teacher be able to test the 
vision of her pupils. This has not 
been possible until Professor Joseph 
M. McCallie united the scientific 
knowledge of the oculist with the 
practical knowledge of. the schools- 
man, in perfecting his vision tests 
consisting of two sets of cards:— 

The Illiterate Set is composed of 
ten cards, five inches square. On 
each card is a picture of a dog, a cat, 
a girl, and a “Teddy” bear all play- 
ing a game of ball. First one and 
then the other gets the ball as the 
ecards are changed., The child being 
tested is to watch the cards and tell 
each time which gets the ball. He 
enters into the spirit of the game and 





MENEELY&C GC 


The Old ratabe 
Meneely Foundry cHIM 


ena tte ww, 





EVERY FIFTH CHILD HAS POOR SIGHT. 


has his eyes tested without his know- 
ing it. 

The Literate Set—for testing pu- 
pils who know their letters—consists 
of twelve cards, five inches square, 
having letters so arranged on them 
that their order can never be 
memorized. The teacher simply 
holds the cards in her hands and 
presents them one at a time just as 
she would number work on cards. 

The McCallie Vision Tests are the 
only means ever devised for testing 
the vision of pupils by their teacher 
in the presence of all her pupils. 
And the testing can be done more ac- 
curately, rapidly, and easily than by 
any other method. The tests are 
scientifically accurate. Anybody can 
use them by following the directions 
given on the back of each card. The 
eards are so small that they can be 
put in the pocket when not in use. 
They are in an_ envelope. They 
never get soiled like the old style 
ecards. Always ready for use. Just 
the thing for institute workers, 
nurses, and medical inspectors as 
well as for teachers. Hundreds are 
using them with best results. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Ed- 
win Fitzgeorge, P. O. Box 67, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Next week Mr. Keith will present 
Valerie Bergere, who is unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest favorites 
ever on the American stage and a 
comedienne of the first water. For 
real laughter of a more boisterous 
kind, Clarence Wilbur and his Ten 
Funny Folks will be responsible in a 
eomedy called “The New Seholar,” 
which is one long succession of 
laughs. Marshall Montgomery, the 
ventriloquist, who has accomplished 
more in his line than any other yzho 
has preceded him, is also on the bill, 
and other features will be F. Wilbur 
Mack and Nella Walker in “The Gir) 
and the Pearl’’; Sharkey, Goisler, and 
Lewis, one of those lively rathskeller 
trios; Art Bowen, caricaturist and 
singer; and DeRenzo and LaDue, 
sensational trapezists. 


-" 
So 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 425.} 





cannot take the form of intervention. 
The question of commanding impor- 
tanee therefore is, “What wil! Japan 
do?” QOan Russia safely count upor 
the quiescence of Japan while she 
bullies China and extorts concessions 
from her as of old? Or will Japan 
strengthen her own position in China 
by giving her substantial aid? 


THE FRIGHTFUL COST OF 
ARMAMENTS. 


In connection with the discussion 
of the naval estimates in the British 
House of Commons, Sir Bdward 
Grey, the secretary for foreign af- 
fairs, while approving the proposed 
expenditures as necessary under ex- 
isting conditions, spoke earnestly of 
the waste involved in the expansion 
of armaments, and declared that if it 
was not checked it would finally 
break down civilization. In particu- 
lar, he warmly commended Presi- 
dent Taft’s recent suggestion of a 
treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain 
from which no causes of difference 
should be excluded. If two of the 

- greatest nations were to make such a 
declaration that under no cireum- 
stances would they go to war with 
each other, it would have the most 
beneficent effect; and if this course 
were to be generally adopted, such 
armies and navies as might be left 
would be used, not for rivalry, but as 
a world-police. At the same time, 


he admitted that no single nation 
could venture upon disarmament. 
-—--—_—— 


ANNOYED HIM STILL MORE. 

Lawyer (annoyed)—‘Better ‘take 
your case somewhere else. You are 
too thin-skinned for me.” 

Client—“Hardly pay te skin me, 
eh?” 








Notice to Journal of Education 


Readers. 


We wish to call the attention of} 
every reader of the Journal of Educa- 
tion to the advertisement of the Seibert 
printing Company, which appears on 
page 332 this issue. Every teacher 
who desires an elegant yet inexpensive 
present for her scholars at the close of 
school will do well to send for their 
samples of fine lot of souvenirs. 
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| TEACHERS’® AGENCIES. 
F D of applicants is what superintendents fear when considering whether te, 
pots to an Agency. But as a matter of fact a flood of applicants is just 
what they avoid. For instance, December 27, 1910, Superintendent Medden of Seneca Falis 
come to our office to fill an immediatevacancy OF tance to a candidate whom we considered 
in English. We telephoned over long dis- admirably suited to the ition and she 


; pos 
ne other." Mow'elee could he have secured a/teacher with so few APPLICANTS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NY. 





bret BR FE W F R TEACHERS’ 
— wr 1G ENS 





T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itt Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY sticcin tot. Samii, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °78.vateth,Ave~ 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and a everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want: 
to read our new booklet see ae a Bus .” Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market 8t., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

















PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work im 
High, Lda: pape A and Norma! School: ano ( olk ges in } epm- 
sylvania and other States, Grade teachers with ability to teach some eres 7 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $30 to $70 per month. Fo: furthem 
information, address THE TEACBRERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trintty Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining, 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &t., Alban), N. ¥ 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres Sec. and Treas. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we caz 
do for you. 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, ¥ 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° *:.2‘recton strode: boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGFNCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Preprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


A COME QUT WEST Where It Pays to Teach 
Our “ placing service ” is unique in the educational field. edo not send 

PLACING you printed notification blanks wepe Fy to “ go after” vacancies, or ru- 
mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound report 


upon your qualifications, —_—<, preparation, personality, credentials and 
AGENCY ex ence. This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desire. 








FOR BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Kindly send me your booklet, “‘A Placing Agency for Teachers, The. 
* 


TEACHERS | Sates reer... AAAre68 60.2003 iiss aecioe agile 











b] Madison, Wis. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, spexene? Wash. 
Ninth year. Enrollment in’ two agencies at, 

rice of one. Our free literature tells what we. 
ave done for others. Address either office. 
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THE LATEST SCHOOL BOOKS 





Annals of Educational Progress 
During the Year 1910 


A Report upon the Current Educational 
Activities Throughout the World 


By JOHN PALMER GARBER, Ph. D. 
Associate Superintendent of the Public Schvools of Philadelphia 


This volume is expressly designed to meet the 
demand for an intelligently edited and classified 
réview of the educational occurrences and move- 
ments during the year just closed. Theedncational 
developments of 1910 surpassed in significance those 
of any preceding year, and the trend of educational 
thought both at home and abroad is presented in 
this volume with a fullness and definiteness most 
helpful to educators. 


Being Volume VIII. in Lippincott’s Educational Series, 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 





IN PREPARATION 


A Text-Book of Agriculture 
By K. C. DAVIS 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Illustrated by Photographs and Drawings. 





No School Library is Complete Without 


NE LE 
LIPPINCOTT’S sioGrariicaL DICTIONARY 








J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY paicstiphia 


Come Back 


Through Geyserland and 
the Storied Northwest 


From the N. E, A. meeting at San Francisco, 
July 8 to 14 


(Tickets on Sale June 27 to July 5, Inclusive.) 
The round-trip to San Francisco direct, returning via 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle, through the Columbia River, 
Puget Sound, Cascade and Rocky Mountain regions, on the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


is but $77.50 from Chicago, $72.50 from St. Louis, proportion- 
ately low from all eastern points. Take the Great Lakes 
steamer trip, in connection. 


Yellowstone Park 


The side-trip rate for five and a half days jaunt through 
** Wonderland,” by way of the official entrance, including 
hotel accommodations and stage fare, is only $55.50. 

The tripthrough the Fertile 
and Scenic Northwest is an edu- 
cation. in itself,to say nothing of 
the physical benefits and the 
pleasure. Full particulars and 
free illustrated books of the trip 
upon request. Ask for ‘‘ Land of 
Geysers.”’ 

C.E. FOSTER, District Passenger Agent , 

207 Old South Building, Boston 

A. M. CLELAND, Gen, Pass’r Agent, 

St, Paul. 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

*“* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughoutall ourdealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I ae feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and Iam very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
‘“‘With very kind regards and thanka for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you: can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.’’ 


From a Vermont teacher: 
“I have been very much pieased with the work of your 
in keeping me-well Speen in regard to vacancies in 

this part of the country, and | appreeiate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year, Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F, PEASE, Manager. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephame 














THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


There has been so much written and said 
lately about the Railroads that it seems a 
book upon this subject at this time will be of 





interest. It is styled: 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! 
A NEW BOOK! 


or, 
What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill 
Have Done for the World. 


A new issue, judiciously illustrated, covering the 
space between Hero's Eolipile, one hundred and 
thirty years B. C., and.the most palatial train drawn 
by the latest twentieth century engine, is now 
offered as a Supplementary Reader for Seventh and 
higher grades. 

Two styles of binding: Cloth with gold legend. 
Paper, illuminated cover ; picture of Watt watching 
the teakettle. 

By mail: Paper cover, 35 cents ; Cloth, 65 cents. 

Address the author, 
ALEXANDER HOGG, M,A., LL.D., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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